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4 THREE NEw STRIKING WorRKS OF FICTION. 


: 4 The Reproach of Annesley. 


By MAXWELL GREY, author of ‘‘The Silence of Dean Maitland.’’ Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents. (Also in cloth, 75 cents.) 
oe ‘‘ The author of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland’ is said to be a lady, a cripple from birth, and one to 
| « whom all movement is practically forbidden. Yet from her sofa she seems to have seen very clearly the 
. @ beauties of English landscape, for she draws her rural scenes with a most rare fidelity. In her pages the hedges 
S| a are alive with birds, the primroses grow under the trees, and the brooks murmur gently as they purl amid the 
a pebbles of the shallows. It is, however, with her charaters that she is the stronger, and she posesses that rare . 
is insight into hidden motives which marked George Eliot. Not to the degree attained by the author of ‘Adam 
Bede,’. . . but her power is great.” — Zhe Journalist. 


A Dreamer of Dreams. A Modern Romance. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THOTH.’’. Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents. 
(Also in cloth, 75 cents.) . 


“A modern romance of an original and artistic type. . . All clever and strange enough and one feels 
iP: that it has come very near to being a tremendous feat of fancy.”— Zhe Atheneum. 
“‘<A Dreamer of Dreams’ is a novel of more than usual merit. . . The style is strong and scholarly. 


Ry 


The plot is well conceived and consistently executed, the story well narrated, the charater of the hero of 
interest.” —Springfield Republican. 


‘Very ingenious and absorbingly interesting . . . It displays much originality of design, much wealth 
of imagination, and the touch of the artist in narration.’’"—Chicago Times. 


The Ladies’ Gallery. 


By JusTIN MCCARTHY AND Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, authors of ‘‘The Right Honourable.’’ Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents. (Also in cloth, 75 cents.) 
a. “It is interesting and racy, and abounds in clever sketches of character and in good situations. Both 
a authors are, so to speak, on their native heath. . . Altogether the book abounds in amusement.”—London 
| Guardian. 


‘* An absorbing, powerful, and artistic work.” —London Post. . 














Appletons Town and Country-Library. 
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a A FAIR EMIGRANT. WE TWO. 









ak By RosA MULHOLLAND. By Epna LYALL, author of ‘‘ Donovan,” etc. 
ro 
pe THE APOSTATE. A DREAMER OF DREAMS. 
Je By Ernest DAUDET. A Modern Romance. 
a ¥ RALEIGH WESTGATE. 
4 : , THE LADIES’ GALLER\& 
ES By HELEN KENDRICK JOHNSON. By Justin McCartuy and Mrs. CAMPBELL- 
a ARIUS.THE LIBYAN: PRAED. 
om A Romance of the Primitive-Church. THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY 
: CONSTANCE, AND CALBOT’S RIVAL. By the author of ‘‘ The.Silence of Dean Mait- 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. land.” 







12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents each. 








D. APPLETON & CO., Pusiisuers, 1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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The various needs of insurers require various adaptations. This 
Company has no favorite or best plan which it seeks to sell to the 
exclusion of other forms. No other has a greater variety of contracts 
—none so acceptable. A dollar of premium buys its full value—no 
more, no less, under each contract. 

Insurers are recommended to get all the insurance which their 
premiums will buy—not allow a portion of such premium to be 
diverted from legitimate use by accumulation in a fund divisible 15 or 
20 years hence among a few survivors. An honest administration of 
such a plan will produce satisfactory results to a few; but when they 
are adopted by companies and thrust upon the public in order that 
the meagre dividends which can now be paid may be concealed, and 
in order that a fund may be controlled for a long series of years—it 
is a grave question whether the opportunity thus presented to do 
wrong will not be used. He who contemplates a wrong needs only a 
short start of his victim; and when an insured member of a company 
is kept in ignorance of his dividends or gains, it may be intended to 
deprive him thereof, or to charge against his policy the excessive cost 
attendant upon its issue. It is noticeable that only those companies 
which are expensively managed, which have a diminishing surplus 
and which, therefore, cannot compete with others in low cost, are 
encouraging life insurance upon deferred dividend plans. 


Home OFFICE: 921, 923, 925 Chestnut St. | Temporary Office: 1008 and 1010 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE RIGHT BOOKS © 


AT THE RIGHT TIME. 


CANNING AND PRESERVING 


BY MRS. S. T. RORER. 


A useful little volume. Mrs. Rorer’s exhaustive 
information on the subjects of preserves, pickles, 
jellies, syrups, and canned goods generally, is here 
placed at the service of the public in a cheap and 
convenient form.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Paper Covers, - - - 40 cents 
Bound in Cloth, - - 75 cents 


HOT WEATHER DISHES 


BY MRS. S. T. RORER. 


A seasonable and appetizing book, full of good 
things, and certain to prove a valuable companion to 
the tired house-keeper, when the weather gets ‘‘ too 
hot to think’’ about what is good and wholesome to 
eat.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Paper Covers, - 40 cents 
Bound in Cloth, - - 75 cents 


MRS. RORER’S ‘COOK BOOK 


Brimful of just the information any housekeeping will be the better for, and any house- 


keeper the richer for, if she acts on its advice. 


Every recipe in Mrs. Rorer’s Book has been 


tried, and proved good. Every one is a practical, common-sense recipe, fitted for the needs 


of practical, common-sense people. 


Bound in Washable Oil-Cloth Covers, - - - - $1.75 
Any bookstore has these books, or send price to the publishers, Arnold & Company, Philadelphia, and receive 


them by return mail, free. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


SOLD BY JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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$12.50 2" $4.50. 


A CLEAN SAVING OF $8.00. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE LITERARY OFFER 
EVER MADE. 


F : 100,000 new subscribers are wanted for Belford’s Magazine, and to 
AcTuaL Size, 9% x 614. get them we make the following great offer: 


FoR $4.50 


We will send to each new subscriber a set of 


GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE WORKS 


In six large, 12mo volumes, containing 4,600 pages, elegantly bound in the best English cloth; large, 
clear type, good paper, gold and ink embossing; each set in a neat box. Published at $10.00, and 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


For one year, postpaid, containing over 1,800 pages of reading matter. Published at $2.50. 


The magazine is under the editorial management of the keenest and most slashing writer of the day, 


COL. DONN PIATT, 


And, besides a complete original novel from the pen of some foremost American novelist (alone worth 
more than the price of the magazine), contains vigorous discussions on the important political, economic, 
social and literary questions of the day, written in a fearless, able and independent manner by the best 
authorities, and articles, sketches, poems and stories by gifted and popular writers. 

The highest place in the realm of fiction has been accorded by universal consent to George Eliot. 
No writer, living or dead, has covered the ground she has swept with the wing of her commanding genius. 

The set includes ApAM Bepge, Romora, Fext1x Hort, MIppLEMARCH, DANIEL DeERONDA, SILAS 
Marner, THE MILL ON THE FLoss, SCENES FROM CLERICAL LiFz, THEOPHRASTUS SUCH, AND JUBAL AND 
OTHER POEMS. 

Over 2,000 newspapers speak in the highest possible terms of Belford’s Magazine, and commend 
it to all who want a fair, able and fearless 7 
exponent of sound principles, combined with 
the literature of a first-class magazine. 

Subscriptions can begin with any num- 
ber, as each number is complete in itself, and 
may be sent to any of our offices. 

Remit by Post-office or Express order, 
or Bank Check. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS. 
CHICAGO: 109 & 414 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK: 22 East 18th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 834 Market St. 


AcTuAL Size, 8x 7% x 5%. 
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Houcuton, Mirruun & Co's 


NEW BOOKS. 


Emerson in Concord. 
By EDWARD WALDO EMERSON. With a new 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 

A charming book, portraying Mr. Emerson in 
private life, as ‘the citizen and villager and house- 
holder, the friend and neighbor.” 

Picturesque Alaska. 
By ABBY JOHNSON WOODMAN. With an intro- 
duction by J. G. Whittier, and _ illustrations, 
16mo, $1.00. 

Mrs. Woodman tells in an entertaining way her 


experiences and observations during a recent visit to | 
Alaska, and gives no little information which will be | 


useful to Alaska tourists. 


Vanity Fair, and Lovel the Widower. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 
vols. Crown 8vo, $1.50 each. 


The first volumes of a very desirable Illustrated 
Library Edition of Thackeray’s Works, to be made 
more complete than any existing edition, in 22 
volumes, with biographical and bibliographical intro- 
ductory essays. 


Riverside Library for Young People. 
1. THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
JOHN FIsKE. 
2. GEORGE WASHINGTON: An Historical 
Biography. By Horace E. ScuDDER. 
With maps, etc., 75 cents each. 


Sterling and interesting books of history, biography, 
travel, natural history, adventure, etc., by authors 
specially qualified, for boys and girls forming private 
libraries. 


The Story of Patsy. 


By 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, author of “The | 
illustrations. 


Birds’ Christmas Carol.” With 
Square 16mo, 60 cents. 
A very engaging story, full of humor and pathos, 
which ought to be read in every family. 
A Girl Graduate. 
By Ceia P. WOOLLEY, author of ‘‘ Rachel Arm- 
strong; or Love and Theology.” 12mo, $1.50. 
A strong and thoughtful story treating the social 
ambitions of 
position of her parents, 
The Sleeping Car and other Farces. 
Including ‘‘ The Sleeping Car,” ‘‘ The Parlor 


Car,” ‘‘ The Elevator,” and ‘‘ The Register.” By | 


W. D. HOWELLS. I2mo, $1.00. 


“Written with all the exquisite literary skill of | 
which Mr. Howells is so thoroughly a master, and | 


every page sparkles with humor.’’— Syracuse Journal. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Fully illustrated. 2 | 


a western girl educated above the | 





Roberts Brothers’ 
Novels Paper Covers 


For Summer Season 1889. 


Price, 50 Cents Each. 


NO NAME SERIES; 
THE TSAR’s WINDOW. MARMORNE. 
| My WIFE AND MY WIFE’s SISTER. 
AFTERGLOW. DIANE CORYVAL. BABY RUE. 
| A DAUGHTER OF THE PHILISTINES. 
HER PICTURE. ALMOST A DUCHESS. 
By Mary Cowden Clarke, A RAMBLING STORY. 
By Helen Jackson, BETWEEN WHILES. 
By L. C. Moulton, 
Miss EYRE FROM BOSTON, and Others. 
By Helen Campbell, 
PRISONERS OF PROVERTY ABROAD. 


Renan’s Great Work. 


| HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. Sec- 
ond Division. From the Reign of David up to 
the Capture of Samaria. By ERNesT RENAN. 
One vol. 8vo. Uniform with the ‘“ History of 
the People of Israel till the time of King David.” 
Price, $2.50. 
The second volume of Renan’s “ History of the People of Israel” 
| greatly surpasses the first in the interest of its subject-matter. 
All the scenes of the drama are brought before us in these pages with 
remarkable vivacity. The figures are better defined, their relations 
| clearer, their functions more distinctly indicated, than in the first vol- 
ume, The freshness of historical imagination which has always been 
| one of the chief sources of Renan’s power appears to great advantage. 
| His admirable lucidity, his fertile resources of illustration, his skill in 
making his readers forget the workshop in attention to the work, are 
all exemplified to a remarkable degree. He acknowledges in his 
preface that he regards the period here treated as the most important 
with which he has to deal, and he has handled it as if he thought so; 
his treatment is never so exhaustive as to become ponderous, but while 
his touch is light and rapid, it is both careful and firm.—Christian 
Onion. 


MIRAGE. 


NEW BOOKS READY. 


INSIDE OUR GATE. A novel. 
CHAPLIN BusH. Author of 
Opera Cloak,’’ in the No Name Series. 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 
| MISS EYRE FROM BOSTON, AND OTHERS. A 
Collection of Stories. By Louis—E CHANDLER 
MOULTON. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 
A WOODLAND WOOING. A story by ELEANOR 
PuTNAM. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 
A RAMBLING STORY. By MAry COWDEN CLARKE. 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 
| ETHICAL RELIGION. By WILLIAM MACKINTIRE 
SALTER. Onevol. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

| IN HIS NAME, Illustrated. By E. E. HALE, Includ- 
ing all the illustrations contained in the larger 
edition. 16mo, cloth, Price, $1.25. 

LONDON OF TO-DAY. An Illustrated Handbook 
for the Season of 1889. Fifth year of publication. 
One vol. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


By CHRISTINE 
‘‘The Colonel's 
16mo, 





Our complete Catalogue is free to all. 


| Roberts Brothers, Publishers, Boston. 
| 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
NEW NOVELS. 


Grandison Mather; 
OR AN ACCOUNT OF THE FORTUNES OF 


MR. AND MRS. THOMAS GARDINER. By | 


SrpNnEy Luska (Harry Harland). Author of 
“As it Was Written,” ‘‘ The Yoke of the Thorah,” 
“Mrs. Peixada,” ‘A Latin Quarter Courtship,” 
etc.’’ 1I2mo, extra cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Rented—A Husband. 


By VoIsIN. Paper, 50 cents ; extra cloth, 75 cents 


The Diamond Button—Whose Was It? 


By BarcLAy NoRTH. Paper, 50 cents; extra 
cloth, 75 cents. 


A Man of the Name of John. 


A Love Story. By FLORENCE KING. 
12mo. Paper, 25 cents. 


A Banker of Bankersville. 


By MAuRICE THOMPSON. Paper, 50 cents; 
extra cloth, 75 cents. 


Baldy’s Point, 
By Mrs. J. H. WALWORTH. 
extra cloth, 75 cents. 


1 vol., 


Paper, 50 cents; 


Time’s Scythe. 
By JANE VALENTINE. 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Paper, 50 cents; extra 


An Hour’s Promise. 
By ANNIE ELIOT. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, 
75 cents. 


Burkett’s Lock. 
By M. G. McCLELLAND, author of ‘‘ Madame 
Silva,’’ ‘‘ Princess,” etc. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 


The Painter of Parma; or, The Magic of 
a Masterpiece. 
An Italian story of Love, Mystery and Adventure, 
by SyLvanus Coss, Jr., author of “The Gun- 
Maker of Moscow,” ‘Karmel, the Scout,” 
‘Orion, the Gold Beater,” etc. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
104-106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








| «Mr. Hare is the ideal tourist.’"— Journal of Commerce, 


New York. 


BooKs OF TRAVEL. 


By AuGustus J. C. HARE. 
Uniform in style, 12mo, bound in cloth. 


Walks in Paris. 
Illustrated. One volume. 


** One of the most delightful and most attractive of books in its kind, 
chatty, instructive, brimming over with anecdote, historical and other- 


| wise, and providing an account of the French capital equally vivid and 
entertaining.’’—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


| Days near Paris. 


Illustrated. One volume. 
‘‘ Of guide-books there are many, but Mr. Hare adds to the ordinary 


| information to be found in such works the knowledge of a scholar of 
| liberal culture and the taste of a man of refinement, qualities which 


give his books a distinctive literary character, His last two volumes 


| treat of Paris and its:suburbs, both having the same value that their 


predecessors have, and both being planned upon similar lines.””—Book 
Buyer. 


Walks in London. 


Illustrated. Two volumes in one. 

‘* The man who goes for the first time to London should take with 
him ‘ Walks in London,’ by Augustus J. C. Hare. It is, by all odds, 
the pleasantest and most instructive hand-book of the great metropolis 
that has come under our notice.”"—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Walks in Rome. 


With map. One volume. 
‘* The real richness of Rome as well as its interest are known only 


| to those who stay a long time there; but for such—or even or those 


whose visit is a brief one—we know no single work that can replace 
this of Mr. Hare, We heartily recommend it to past and future visi- 
tors to Rome; they will find it a condensed library of information 
about the Eternal City.”—Atlantic Monthly. 


Studies in Russia. 
Illustrated. One volume. 
Wanderings in Spain. 


Illustrated. One volume. 


| Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily. 


With illustrations. One volume. 


| Florence. 


With map and illustrations. One volume. 


| Venice. 


With map and illustrations. One volume. 


Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia. 
With illustrations. One volume. 


Memorials of a Quiet Life. 
With portraits on steel. Two volumes in one. 


Life and Letters of Baroness Bunsen. 
With portraits on steel. Two volumes in one. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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SHOPPING IN SEDAN CHAIRS IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


Queen Charlotte’s Visit to Pears’, for Soap for her Complexion, a Hundred Years Ago. 


9 
ears Soa has been established in London 1900 YEARS both as 
p a COMPLEXION and as a SHAVING soap, has obtained 15 
INTERNATIONAL AWARDS, and is now sold in every city of 


It is the purest, cleanest, most elegant and economical, and is therefore the 
It is used and recom- 


the world. 
best and most attractive of all Soaps for general toilet purposes. 
mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because while 
serving as a cleanser and detergent, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and discom- 
forts to which infants are so liable. Pezars’ Soar can now be had of nearly all Druggists 
in the United States, dut be sure that you get the genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


BOOK NEWS. 





A monthly publication giving prompt and accurate 
information concerning every new book—its scope, its 
worth, its price—together with miscellaneous items and 
articles of special interest to readers, authors, and pub- 
lishers. 

When ordering a change of address GIVE THE OLD 
POST-OFFICE as well as the one to which you wish Book 
NEWS sent. 


50 cents a year, postpaid. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia. 





AUTHOR AND CRITIC. 


By Amettia E. Barr. 


A just and vigorous criticism is everything to litera- 
ture that good sanitary arrangements are to personal 
health. Through it men of more than average ability 
collect and reduce to systematic form the floating 
opinions of the educated classes. A book is brought 
into the court of a good review, and the public learn 
promptly and frankly the general judgment as to its 
merits. For it is not desirable, were it possible, that 
every one should read everything, and without 
help, even the reader upon special subjects, would 
find himself embarrassed in his decisions. Again, 
there are subjects, such as science, theology, etc., on 
which the public information is at a minimum, it is 
for the general good then that those better informed 
should judge for it. 

On the other hand some authors, on technical sub- 
jects especially, complain that the men who review 
them, know far less of the subject than they do. But 
in order to review a technical book a man need not 
know as much as the author. A little less knowledge 
will do better. Technical books are not written for 
“masters,” but mainly for those who have some 
knowledge of the subject, and desire more; conse- 
quently, the author must put his information in such 
form that the larger class can grasp and utilize it, 
otherwise his work will not be a popular and useful 
one. Then it is evident that the best judge of the 
general value of the book will not be the man who is 
the author’s equal or superior in knowledge, but the 
one who is a little his inferior. 

“ You cannot do as well yourself; why do you 
find fault with me?” is frequently said to critics. 
The critic does not claim the power to do as well. 
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‘“‘ May not a man pronounce a table to be badly made, 
although he is nocarpenter?” asked Dr. Johnson, one 
of the ablest of critics. Great efforts of all kinds 
must be judged by people who do not even know the 
principles of their composition. An orator makes a 
fine speech. Not ten of his audience could put his 
sentences together, yet he is willing to be judged by 
them, and often also, to risk some great public move- 
ment upon their judgment. The critichas this greater 
value—he not only gives a verdict, but assigns legiti- 
mate reasons for his decisions; and in this way 
popular taste is gradually educated. 

‘“You know who the critics are—men who 
have failed in literature and art,” said a great 
modern writer. This assertion is an unfair one. The 
most exacting and ferocious critics are young men 
who have not had time to fail. No oneis so sure ot 
his own infallibility, and of every other man’s stu- 
pidity as the young fellow who has just left college— 
he knows everything. The young are ready-made 
critics, for they have not yet comprehended that it is 
only a long time after we have learnt anything that 
we know it well. The first Edinburgh Reviewers were 
of this class, and if a criticism is unnecessarily 
‘“‘savage and tartarly”’ it is far more likely to have 
come from some very young man than from an old 
or even a disappointed one. 

The author to whom writing is a profession, who 
makes his bread with his pen, ought to be tolerant 
with adverse criticism. He knows that he must often 
fall below his best powers. Then thecritic, if he does 
his duty,'must say to him, ‘“‘ Keepto your highest mark, 
or do not write at all.’’ But the author has his living 
to make; hecan but do his best; and if he finds a 
publisher and readers, appeals to their tribunal, for 
society cannot be wholly fed upon chefs d’wuvre. So 
then it is the very unpleasant business of the critic to 
give advice, which it is not the business of the author 
to attend to. 

Most authors look anxiously for the judgments they 
may affect to be indifferent to. They would rather 
have what English literary men call a “‘ slating,” than 
the temperate three or four lines which “‘ hint a draw- 
back or hesitate dislike.” And itis a difficult thing 
for a reviewer to satisfy the man reviewed. The 
critic cannot praise all the points he {is expected to 
praise. If he is a proficient in the matter treated of, 
he has opinions of his own which may be antago- 
nistic. Then it is impossible for him to view the book 
with the importance the writer regards it with. It has 
cost the latter months of labor, the critic gets through 
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with itin as many hours. In the nature of things 
then, critics must often be unsatisfactory to authors. 

Men who are satisfied of their own originality 
rebel at what they call the authorized and common- 
place rules of the majority. But critics work in the 
interest of the people, and whatever is commonplace 
has an everlasting popularity. It is the uniform stuff 
which the human mind must work up when it wishes 
to please, and there is a kind of genius in hitting the 
precise kind of commonplace that suits the taste of 
the time. Some conventional forms must be main- 
tained or literary anarchy would be the result. Even 
men of the greatest genius disregard them at their 
peril. 

The gravest objection to criticism as it exists, is 
made upon moral grounds. To attack a man’s 
work anonymously is said to be a species of moral 
assassination. ‘‘ Let the critic put his name to his 
work,” they say, ‘and the element of injustice 
and unfairness which is so galling would be re- 
moved.” 

But this course would also remove all the weight 
which the “organ” gives, and render the review 
simply Mr. Brown’s or Mr. Smith’s opinion. A candid 
and independent criticism can only be secured by 
anonymous judgment, and there is nothing more 
necessarily bad in its spirit, than there is in the secret 
balloting for the members of a club. Besides, there 
are few scholarsof such a Quixotic temper as to 
publicly accept the task of individually speaking 
disagreeable truths, correcting nonsense, exposing 
sophism, and ridiculing false taste. 

American criticism is genial and encouraging; a 
book must be a very bad one, if it receives a general 
‘‘slating.’” But as long as books open to severe 
criticism are published, it is good proof that both the 
writers and readers of such books need their faults 
pointed out to them. 


WILKIE COLLINS. 


William Wilkie Collins was born in London in 1824, 
his father being William Collins, R. A., and his mother 
sister of the portrait painter, Mrs. Carpenter. He was 
educated first at a school in Highbury, and afterwards 
on the Continent, where he learnt French and Italian. 
His education was completed at home. After a few 
years spent in commerce he was entered as a student 
at Lincoln’s Inn, but he was destined to employ his 
legal knowledge in literary rather than forensic 
pleading. His first essay in literature was a biography 
of his father. This was published in 1848. Two 
years later he made his first attempt as a novelist, but 
“ Antonia; or, The Fall of Rome,” achieved only a 
moderate success. In 185: Mr. Collins published a 
volume of picturesque writing entitled ‘‘ Rambles 
beyond Railways: a Narrative of a Walking Tour in 
Cornwall.” Having secured some amount of atten- 
tion, Mr. Collins became connected with Dickens in 
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Flousehold Words and All the Year Round. Mr. 
Wilkie Collins was perhaps the only prominent 
associate of Dickens who did not slavishly imitate 
him; and Dickens’s admiration of his contributor 
certainly suffered no abatement from that circum- 
stance. In 1856 he published “‘ After Dark,” in 1856 
“The Dead Secret,” in 1858-9 ‘‘The Queen of 
Hearts.”” These books showed skill in the narrative, 
art and general literary craftsmanship. In 1859 
“The Woman in White” appeared, being first 
published in AY the Year Round. It was now no 
longer possible to doubt that Mr. Wilkie Collins was 
a great novelist. Such grasp of a central idea, so 
much power in detail, such hold of interest and mar- 
shalling of incident, and, above all, so much art in 
withholding the key to a mystery, had not been shown 
by any living English novelist. True, his competitors 
were great, each possessing gifts to which Mr. Collins 
could not aspire. He lacked command of the nicer 
shades of character, and in point of humor his work 
was not eminent. But his gifts, as a whole, were 
those of a master of his craft, and ‘‘ The Woman in 
White” speedily acquired the reputation of one of 
the finest novels of the age. It was followed in 1866 
by “ Armadale,” for which the author received a very 
large remuneration ; but he did not repeat his former 
success until he published ‘‘ The Moonstone,” in 
1868. 

It were hardly too much to say that in sheer inge- 
nuity of construction ‘‘ The Moonstone” has no 
superior, and perhaps no equal in fiction—English or 
foreign. In 1873 ‘‘ The Magdalen” appeared, being 
first published in Zemfle Bar. The central idea in 
this book was a very old one, liable to offend all 
sticklers for the conventions. And it was undoubtedly 
open to the objection of gaining false sympathy for 
a woman who was practicing an imposture. But the 
fundamental nobility of the aim in view was suffi- 
cient to override all minor shortcomings. ‘ Basil ”’ 
(1852) was not an unqualified success; ‘‘ No Name” 
(1862) was a fine subject rather inadequately exe- 
cuted; ‘‘The Law and the Lady” (1875) was the 
victim of some rather damaging criticism. The 
common observation that Mr. Wilkie Collins is defi- 
cient in character and humor is not groundless ; bu 
no one whoremembers Count Fosco, Mr. Fairlie, and 
Mercy Merrick, ought to question his command both 
of heroic and eccentric types. In 1873-4 Mr. Wilkie 
Collins visited America, and read there two of his 
short stories, ‘‘ The Frozen Deep,” and ‘‘ The Dream 
Woman.” Hehad a hearty welcome. He has had 
a career as a dramatist, and has even played in 
person. His first drama, ‘‘ The Lighthouse,” was 
privately played at Tavistock House, and afterwards 
brought out at the Olympic Theatre. ‘“‘The Frozen 
Deep” was dramatised and Dickens played in it. 
“‘The Moonstone” and “The Woman in White” 
were produced at the Olympic, but did not succeed. 
This can hardly be matter for surprise. The strong 
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element of mystery, which made the novels, must 
have undone the plays. ‘‘The New Magdalen,” 
however, was dramatised with success. 

Celebrities of the Century. 


As to his method of writing a story Wilkie Collins 
tells us that his first aim is to get hold of a central idea, 
‘the pivot of the story.”” In due subordination to this 
idea he builds up his plot, characters and incidents, in 
this respect, resembling the mechanical engineer, who 
first has to decide what end the machine he means to 
build is designed to accomplish and then constructs 
all its parts and fittings so as best to further this. In 
“The Woman in White” the dominating idea is the 
substitution of one woman for another in a lunatic 
asylum; in ‘“‘The Moonstone,” the projection of an 
Eastern Talisman with the superstitious devotion of 
its attendant priests into modern civilized society. 
Owing to this unity of idea a leading characteristic of 
his is that he gives us one continuous story, constructed 
with relation to a given end, instead of two or three 
alternating stories grouped as one. Sometimes this 
principle has led him to write out the latter part of his 
work first, and the first almost last. Had Dickens, it 
has been said, had this habit of working up to or from 
a central conception, the world would not have needed 
to wonder how ‘‘ Edwin Drood’’ was to finish. 

Wilkie Collins is unmarried, in easy circumstances, 
and occupies a large house in Gloucester Place, 
London. He has been an assiduous, and is still a care- 
ful worker, most of his novels before they reach publi- 
cation having been written or revised seven times. At 
one time he wrote every day and almost all day, and 
this mainly from his delight in the work. Nowadays he 
restricts himself to four hours’ work a day and these 
by daylight. Formerly his favorite hours were from 
near midnight to before dawn. 

The following are the works of Wilkie Collins, pub- 
lished in book form, and not mentioned in the above 
article: ‘‘ Hide-and-Seek,’”’ ‘‘ Man and Wife,” ‘“‘ Poor 
Miss Finch,” ‘ My Miscellanies,” ‘“ The Two Desti- 
nies,” ‘I Say No,” ‘‘My Lady’s Money,” “ Percy 
and the Prophet,”’ “‘ The Evil Genius,” ‘‘ The Ghost’s 
Touch,”’ ‘‘ The Guilty River,” ‘Mr. Wray’s Cash- 


Box,” ‘‘ Miss or Mrs, ?” “* Jezebel’s Daughter,” ‘‘ The * 


Black Robe,” ‘“‘ The Legacy of Cain.” 


RONDELET. 


A rondelet 
Is just seven verses rhymed on two, 
A rondelet 
Is an old jewel quaintly set 
In poesy—a drop of dew 
Caught in a roseleaf, Lo! for you, 
A rondelet. 
Charles Henry Luders, in Literary World, 


=Mark Twain is said to be busy on a new book, to 
be entitled ‘‘ A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur.’ 
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By A. E. Warrous. 


It will be the greatest of pities if a very good novel 
should be sunk under the ever increasing flood of 
very bad novels by reason of its bearing the forbidding 
title of ‘‘ Micah Clarke.’’ There should be, if there 
is not, a place in literature for a man who can tell the 
story of any great episode in such a way as to lead 
the reader to believe for an hourthat the writer was a 
part of it. This is what Mr. A. Conan Doyle has 
done. Itis all that De Foe did in ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and Blackmore in ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” It is true that 
they did it better, but Mr. Doyle has patterned on 
them and he has done it very well. 

The episode which Mr. Doyle has had the courage 
to employ—for it takes courage—is the rising of Mon- 
mouth, the battle of Sedgemoor. Blackmore, before 
mentioned, and Macaulay has touched it—the former 
to more though briefer purpose than the latter. Mr. 
Doyle makes that most tragic of campaigns and the 
bloody assizes of Jeffreys which followed it the sub- 
ject-matter of his story. 

There is no room here to follow the young Captain 
through his adventures, but there is room to say that 
Mr. Doyle has shown most workmanlike qualities in 
his story. He has been before all a student, but he 
has hidden the student very cleverly in the narrator. 
It is only once or twice in Sir Gervas Jerome’s con- 
versation that traces of the perusal of Pepys and his 
contemporaries creep out, while in direct narration of 
a battle story the author is nearly as good as King- 
lake. The figures in the piece are sharply drawn. 
Monmouth comes out as clearly as the Pretender in 
Waverley ; Colonel Decimus Saxon is a replica, and a 
very good one, of Dugald Dalgetty. The carefully 
executed picture of Jeffreys himself is a distinct addition 
to historical portraiture. The book is a successful 
historical novel. 

**% 

The reprint of an eighteenth century poet and play- 
wright would hardly be complete without a preface 
from Mr. Austin Dobson, and therefore the Temple 
Library edition of the Poems and Plays of Oliver 
Goldsmith is complete. Mr. Dobson’s introduction is 
chatty and graceful as usual. He falls into the half- 
contemptuous vein which most commentators on this 
author assume, but he points out—which not every 
other commentator does—that in all his years of idle- 
ness or half-hearted effort Goldsmith was laying in 
the material from which ‘‘ The Vicar” and “ She 
Stoops to Conquer” was made,—‘ thirty years of 
taking-in, fifteen years of giving out. That, in brief, is 
Oliver Goldsmith’s story,” says Mr. Dobson, aptly. 
At the same time he does not recommend shiftless- 
ness, as he is careful to say, as a school for Genius. 
The book is prettily bound and printed on thick paper, 
with rough edges. 
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In very dry, documentary style, Mr. John Durand 
adds to the history of the American Revolution its 
most piquant and picturesque, if not its most impor- 
tant chapter. It goes under the formidable title of 
‘‘New Materials for the History of the American 
Revolution, translated from documents in the French 
Archives,”” but it tells how a notable writer of spark- 
ling comedy—namely De Beaumarchais, author of 
the “Marriage of Figaro” and the ‘Barber of Seville” — 
becoming charmed with the plot of the great drama 
then on these provincial boards, actually persuaded 
the great King of Fance to take a part in it. 

It was not the French Government, nor the Marquis 
de Lafayette, nor Baron Steuben, nor Pulaski, nor any 
other of the bepraised heroes of that time whowas the 
first foreign friend of the infant United States. It 
was the house of Roderigue Hortalez & Co., through 
its representative Peter Augustin de Beaumarchais. 
This was the guise under which this most realistic of 
dramatists played his part of secret agent of Vergen- 
nes the French minister, and trading under this style 
he shipped ‘‘ 200 pieces brass cannon four pounders, 
200,000 pounds of gunpowder, 20,000 excellent guns, 
some brass mortars, bombs, cannon fusees, bayonets, 
clothes, linens, etc., for clothing your troops and lead 
for bullets,’ before the det/se English diplomatists 
suspected that anything wasamiss. The drollest thing 
about it was that this most versatile of playwrights 
revealed his identity at Havre, whither he had gone 
incognito to start this great enterprise by taking an 
hour off to superintend the rehearsal of the “ Barber 
of Seville.” © 

Incomparable playwright! The ‘“Barber’’ was suc- 
cessful—so was the Revolution. 

Archives are not dead that yield such “ Materials ”’ 
as these. 

*% 

While the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Alabama’s manual, 
“Guide Marks for Young Churchmen,” will not 
make converts, while, in fact, it is calculated to stir 
up godly wrath in the bosoms of divines outside of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, it is difficult to imagine 
a little book better calculated for its purpose, 2. ¢., to 
inform the Young Churchman why he isa “ Young 
Churchman.” 

Dr. Wilmer certainly marshals the claims of the 
great organization which has honored him in a very 
captivating and striking style. The reverend gentle- 
man knows full well the advantages of the inculcation 
of esprit du corps. tis where he comes to explain 
the doctrines and to fix the status of his friends—the 
enemy—that the bishop will not make converts. Still 
he is fair in intention, and that is much in a polemist ; 
and he certainly is not dry, which is a great deal in a 
theologian. 

**% 

There is grave doubt that Justin McCarthy has 

bettered -his literary fortunes by a partnership with 
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Mrs. Campbell-Praed in their novel ‘‘ The Ladies’ 
Gallery.” We remember a novel of Mr. McCarthy’s, 
it was called ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” and there was an 
exquisite touch about it in places which we do not see 
in so many places in ‘‘ The Ladies’ Gallery.””’ Then 
there was a book called ‘“‘A History of Our Own Times,” 
that had a wonderful nervous force in it, and a mar- 
velously concise and vivid narration. ‘ The Ladies’ 
Gallery ’’ may be vivid in spots, 4 la.Ouida, as in the 
Trafalgar Square riot, but it is not concise, and that 
Trafalgar Square incident of the man giving up his 
life for his friend to marry his sweetheart is so old! 
In Mr. Howells’s words, ‘‘The romancists have pawed 
over it so much.” 

We think that Mr. McCarthy will do well to abandon 
this partnership, or at least to make it special and 
confine it to this one venture. 


* 
* * 


“His voice tranquillized the halt mad Ferdinand 
VI. ‘One God, one Farinelli!’ cried a blasphemous 
great lady of the time. His salary was £15,000 a 
year with a £2,000 benefit, and yet such is fashion 
that in another year he was glad to sing to a £35 
house.” This was London in 1734. This is perhaps 
not the least interesting bit in Mr. H. Barton Baker's 
very interesting, ‘‘ The London Stage.’ It might be 
New York and Philadelphia in 1889. We have our 
Farinelli. Last year—or was it year before—we saw 
the ladies pelt his cab with flowers at the stage-door of 
the old academy in Fourteenth Street. This year we 
heard him sing to ‘‘a £35 house.” There is a new 
Farinelli now and the same ladies pelt his cab with 
flowers at the stage-door of the Metropolitan. 

There is no history that so repeats itself as the 
history of the stage. ‘‘ All the resources of the house 
were chiefly lavished upon spectacles, such as Blue 
Beard, with its gorgeous. show and real elephants.” 
Is this the year of grace ’89 that the author speaks of 
and the Kiralfy management? No, it is the year 
1817, with John Philip Kemble at the head of Covent 
Garden. ‘‘ But for this,” says Mr. Baker ‘“‘ Sheridan’s 
reckless management at Drury Lane was chiefly 
responsible; for the author of the School for Scandal 
engaged performing dogs, or anything that would 
draw a tasteless, ignorant public.” Two years later, 
in 1819, sweet-tempered Sir Walter Scott wrote his 
most scornful sentence (except where he ‘cut Lord 
Holland like an old pen’’) in reply to a suggestion 
that he should write for the stage. ‘‘On the whole 
I would rather write verses for mine honest friend 
Punch and his audience.” 

It seems to us that we see a great deal of comment 
such as this in the dramatic columns of the prints of 
to-day, and it seems to us that it must be written by 
gentlemen who, though omniscient, do not know 
that the history of the stage repeats itself more than 
any other history, 
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Mr. Baker has made a wonderfully compact com- 
petition of the stage history from 1576 to 1888 in two 
volumes. It is everywhere fair. There is a good 
deal in it that is new to those in front of the foot- 
lights, and where it is critical the criticism seems to 
be the outcome of trained judgment and good humor. 

«x 

“The Confessions of an Historian’’ would be a 
good title for the very interesting introduction by 
Professor C, K. Adams of Cornell to the third edition 
of his ‘‘ Manual of Historical Literature.” It is diffi- 
cult to recall the name of another writer who has been 
so frank as to the worthlessness of a vast amount of 
what is called history. He tells the story of Sir 
Walter Raleigh destroying the MS. of his ‘‘ History of 
the World,’”’ because he could not accurately describe a 
brawl which was going on under his own window in 
the tower, and he seems almost to doubt, as Raleigh 
doubted, the possibility of ascertaining historical 
truth. He alludes to the destruction of the Pocahon- 
tas myth as a very pat illustration of the untrust- 
worthiness of the history of heroism, and he quotes 
somewhat approvingly the exclamation of the Eng- 
lish statesman, ‘‘ Bring me a novel to read. Bring 
me something that is true ; don’t bring me history for 
that I Avzow isa lie.” 

Still Professor Adams is not hopeless over this mel- 
ancholy debris of shattered ideas. The necessity of 
scientific study is the lesson he learns from it and he 
sees that scientific methods are directing the study of 
history more every day. The manual of which the 
introduction is the most interesting part is little more 
than a catalogue with a brief recapitulation of the 
signal merits and defeats of each of the hundreds of 
authors classified. 

**% 

Sir Richard Temple makes a good brief but not a 
good book. As asummary of the achievements of a 
man whose life exemplified more clearly than almost 
any other English life what great results may rise 
from matter-of-fact devotion to duty, his ‘ Lord 
Lawrence,” in the English Men of Action series, is a 
success. A picture of ‘‘ Lawrence of the Punjab” it 
is not. What might not have Froude made of such 
material as this; this wonderful story of an East 
Indian civil servant who built a great governmental 
machine, complete in all the departments ot civilized 
rulership upon the ruins of an Asiatic despotism ; built 
it so strongly, too, that it not only resisted the shock of 
mutiny from within, but lent from its resources the 
strength that broke the force of mutiny without, so 
that Dehi fell and India was delivered ! : 

‘The story of Clive, the story of Warren Hasting’s, 
stories of brilliant conquest, loot and rapine, told even 
as they are told by Macaulay, are not more wondrous 
than this story of preternatural foresight, sagacity, 
justice and patience, told even by so dull a narrator as 
Sir Richard Temple. 
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There is a lesson in Lawrence’s life that Washing- 
ton's, Wellington’s and even very few other lives 
teach. It is that from the seeds of wise and timely 
action, sowed along the narrow path of duty, fruits may 
spring as tropical in their magnificence, as those that 
planted by genius and tended by ambition, grow in 
the garden of empire. 

xx 

Father Convers’s ideas on ‘“ Marriage and Di- 
vorce” have already been heard in no uncertain 
tones from the pulpit of St. Clement’s. He puts them 
now in book form and thereby secures a larger audi- 
ence. There is no doubt as to their soundness. 
There is no doubt of the gravity of the situation he 
portrays. The only question is, Will books or sermons 
lessen the evil? To those who think the evil can be 
lessened, Father Convers’s book is to be commended. 
It is gracefully dedicated to Bishop Whitaker. 

**% 

In one volume, entitled “‘ Ideals of the Republic,” 
are bound up the Constitution of the United States, 
the first inaugural and the farewell address of Wash- 
ington, and the two inaugurals of Lincoln. It is sup- 
posed, educationally, that every American citizen is 
familiar with these State papers. It is true that very 
few American citizens are familiar with them. 

It is a matter of fact to be thoughtfully pondered 
by every American citizen that these State papers 
were as nearly inspired as any human writings since 
St. John was in Patmos. These were the words of 
men of action, not of men of letters. Could any men 
of letters have put those words together? It goes 
without saying, No! It isto be hoped that a great 
many people will read the ‘‘ Ideals,’”” and read them 
carefully. 


THE SONNET. 

What is the sonnet ?. ’Tis a flower whose seed 

Is some sublime emotion of the soul, 

That springeth into form as beautiful 
As lily or violet, or winsome weed, 
Or glowing rose or daisy of the mead ; 

Obedient to a lyrical control, 

Bursts into bloom the theme of joy or dole, 
Of hope or memory, noble thought or deed, 
The wider realms of man’s creative power 

Lie open to the mighty kings of song, 

To whom all things in heaven and earth belong ; 
But the kind muse hath many a secret bower 

For humbler votaries,—the gentle throng 
Who cultivate the Sonnet’s fragrant flower. 

LFerbert New, in London Spectator. 


=Miss Amelia B. Edwards’ first lecture in America 
will be delivered on November 7, at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, New York, on the invitation of the 
Brooklyn Library. 
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THE DEAREST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


What was the highest price ever given for any book ? 
We leave this question to be decided by competent 
authorities among book-lovers. We may, however, 
venture to say that we know of one for which a sum of 
250,000f. ($50,000) was paid by its present owner, the 
German Government. That book is a missal, formerly 
given by Pope Leo X to King Henry VIII of Eng- 
land, along with a parchment conferring on that 
sovereign the right of assuming the title of ‘‘ Defender 
of the Faith,” borne ever since by English kings. 
Charles II made a present of the missal to the ances- 
tor of the famous Duke of Hamilton, whose extensive 
and valuable library was sold some years ago by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, of London. 
The book which -secured the highest offer was a 
Hebrew Bible, in the possession of the Vatican. In 
1512 the Jews of Venice proposed to Pope Julius II 
to buy the Bible, and to pay for it its weight in gold. 
It was so heavy that it required two men to carry it. 
Indeed, it weighed 325 pounds, thus representing the 
value of half a million of francs ($100,000,) Though 
being much pressed for money, in order to keep up 
the “Holy League’ against King Louis XII of 
France, Julius II declined to part with the volume. 
Bulletin de l Imprimerie. 


AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE TO MR. 
WHITTIER. 


America has no need to be ashame of the pro- 
ductions of her Muse during the last half-century. 
She has not produced a great artist-poet like Tenny- 
son, nor a profound poet-thinker like Browning ; but 
she has given usa goodly number of poets whose 
words the world will not willingly let die—such as 
William Cullen Bryant and Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, among the departed, and James Russell Low- 
ell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and John Greenleat 
Whittier, still happily spared to us. Amongst these 
* Whittier holds a very high and distinctive place. His 
poems have not the artistic finish of Mr. Lowell’s, nor 
the popular elements to be found in Longfellow’s; but 
in some senses they are superior to both. For a 
peculiarand beautiful power of pathetic expression they 
are unrivalled, whilst on subjects which move him 
deeply, such as oppression or slavery, there is prophet- 
like strength of conviction and utterance which stirs 
the soul to its depths. Indeed, his poems are not, like 
so many of our age, the result of mere culture and 
acquaintance with poetic forms; he owes little, if 
anything, to these; they are the outcome of a tender, 
passionate, poetic heart. The man isthe poet. Of 
him the oft-quoted dictum is true to the uttermost: 
“‘ The poet is born, not made.’ There is no writer of 
recent times with whom we are acquainted who with- 
out moralizing, does so much to waken a really reli- 
gious and Christ-like feeling as Mr. Whittier. Weare 
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convinced that a wide circulation of his works in 
England will do much to elevate religious feeling, to 
overthrow unworthy conceptions of God, and to pro- 
mote that true sense of brotherhood among men and 
nations which more than legal enactments or the 
schemes of Socialists will tend to hasten on earth the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. We trust, there- 
fore, that this complete and worthy issue will lead to 
as wide an acceptance of his works in our country as 
they have already received in the United States. 

London Literary World. 





SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


Sir John Lubbock, fourth baronet of Lamas, in Nor- 
folk, and the subject of this sketch, was born at No. 
29 Eaton-place, London, S. W., on the 30th of April, 
1834, and is now fifty-five years of age. 

He comes of distinguished ancestry. The baron- 
etcy was founded by his great-grand-uncle, an opulent 
merchant and banker, one of the founders of the great 
banking firm of Robarts, Lubbock & Co., of No. 15 
Lombard Street, E.C., and who in 1706 was created 
first baronet. From that time to the present the title 
and the business have always gone together, and Sir 
John Lubbock, the present holder, statesman, and 
scientist, as he is, is also the present head of the bank- 
ing firm; his brothers, Henry James and Beaumont 
William, being his partners. 

His father, from whom he seems to have received 
the bent of his genius, besides being a worthy suc- 
cessor to the business of his ancestors, was a mathe- 
matician of no mean rank, a great astronomer, and 
the author of several astronomical works of great 
value. 

His mother, Harriet Hotham, was the daughter of 
Lieutenant-Colonel George Hotham, of York, and it 
is from her, possibly, that he derives those humanitarian 
instincts which seem continually urging him on to 
some further effort towards the amelioration of the 
social condition of the working classes. 

He was educated first at a private school, whence 
he removed to Eaton, undoubtedly with the view of 
proceeding to a University career; but he lost this 
advantage through the sudden illness of two of his 
father’s partners, which necessitated his entering his 
father’s business-office atthe early age of fourteen 
years ; and such was his application and ability, that 
in 1856, at the age of twenty-two, his father took him 
into partnership. 

He continued to show great capacity for business, 
initiating several important reforms in its conduct, 
among which are the “County Clearing System,” 
and the publication of the ‘‘ Clearing-House Returns.” 
Indeed, his technical reputation as a financier and 
commercial man was such that he was early appcinted 
Hon. Secretary to the Committee of the Association 
of London Bankers, eventually becoming first Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Bankers; and for like reasons 
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he was appointed by the Crown to sit upon the Inter- 
national Gold and Silver Coinage Commission. 

Natural history had an attraction for him from his 
childhood; and, whilst prosecuting his business with 
remarkable energy during the day, he found at his 
home, his father’s country seat, the extensive estate 
of High Elms, Down, Farnborough, Kent, ample 
scope, and during his leisure time great opportunity 
for pursuing his inclinations in this direction. His 
father was wise enough to encourage his boyish tastes, 
which were stimulated not a little by the influence of 
the late Charles Darwin, who resided in the neighbor- 
hood. 

His studies roused his interest principally in ethno- 
logy, physics, and natural science. So early as 1853, 
he contributed four treatises on special subjects to 
technical journals; and at the age of twenty-three he 
began to contribute to the ‘‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society,” and to publications of the 
Entomological, Linnzean, and other learned societies. 
He was one of the first scholars who elucidated the 
significance of the Lacustrine dwellings of Switzer- 
land, and the ‘‘kitchen middens”’ of the Danish 
Coast, concerning which he wrote several articles in 
the reviews about 1860. Not a year has since elapsed 
in which he has not, in one or more of these, made 
known the results of some original research, and 
over one hundred “ memoirs,” all attesting to his in- 
defatigable industry and persistent energy. 

He married in 1856, Ellen Francis, daughter of the 
Rev. Peter Hordern, of Chorlton-cum-Hardy, who 
participated in the scientific tasks of her husband, 
and wrote a work on “‘ The Ancient Shell Mounds of 
Denmark,” besides many admirable articles in the 
scientific and literary periodicals, especially the 
Academy. She died in 1879, leaving three sons and 
three daughters, the eldest son, John Birbeck, born 
October 4th, 1858, being heir to the baronetcy, and 
the second daughter Constance, being married to 
Sydney Charles Buxton, M. P. for the Tower Ham- 
lets Division of Poplar. In 1884, Sir John married 
Alice Augusta Laurentia, daughter of Major General 
Augustus Henry Lane-Fox-Pitt-Rivers, by whom he 
has two daughters. 

He succeeded, on his father’s death, in 1865, to the 
title and business, and in the same year he published 
the results of his investigations into the vestiges of the 
human race, by which he gained his early fame in 
the book called ‘“ Prehistoric Times as illustrated by 
Ancient Remains, and the Manners and Customs of 
Modern Savages,” a work, which, in 1878, had passed 
through four editions, has been translated into the 
chief European languages, republished in America, 
and characterized as ‘‘ epoch-making”’ in the Anthro- 
pological sciences. In this book he entered into the 
long-continued discussion on the primitive condition 
ofman. He based his conclusions on the hypotheses 
of natural selection and gradual improvement, being 
therefore in line with Darwin and Spencer's theory of 
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“evolution,” as opposed to Whateley’s theory of 
“revelation,” and the “‘retrogression ’’’ theory of the 
Duke of Argyle. 

Of his other works, his “ Origin of Civilisation, 
and Primitive Condition of Man: and Mental and 
Social Condition of Savages,”’ which was publised in 
1870, ran through two editions in the same year, and 
has since reached its tourth, has also been circulated 
nearly as widely, and translated nearly as often as its 
forerunner. His more recent work, “ Ants, Bees and 
Wasps,” which passed through five editions in less 
than twelve months, is a marvelous record of minute 
observation, treating scientifically and illustratively 
of the intelligence, affection, individual character, 
memory, and senses of these insects, and especially of 
ants : also their behavior under different conditions. 
His ‘‘ Pleasures of Life” passed through thirteen 
editions in less than two years. 

The distinguishing characteristic of his writings is 
their open-mindedness. He is never dogmatic or 
self-opinionated. He discloses in his treatment of a 
controversial subject a breadth of view which secures 
him the sympathy of those who hold contrary opinions, 
and has rendered his works very much more popular 
than any previous scientific treatises. 

London Great Thoughts. 





LALEHAM. 


There were mild lights in the dim softened air, 
Blue lakes in rifted skies, 

I stood betwixt the yew and holly, there 
Where the lost Master lies. 


The lark’s exuberant tremble of bright cheer 
Soared the still graves above, 

And a green linnet from the holly near 
Piped his coy lay of love. 


A year ago the “ mighty Shadow” hushed 
A clear, a lofty note, 

More tender, wistful, pure than ever gushed 
From lark’s or linnet’s throat. 


A year ago was quenched a nobler light, 
A more pathetic ray, 

Than falls from the cleft ether’s silvery height 
On this gray stream to-day. 


Thro’ all the Easters of ‘‘ the far-to-come "’ 
Birds will in music yearn, 

The pleading river wander by, and hum 
Its litany eterne: 


And primroses in countless Aprils throng 
This tranquil “shy Thames shore,”’— 

The stately Poet with his limpid song 
Shall ne’er break silence more. 


Tis well, at least, so much of lifted thought, 
That placid voice sublime 
In rich and moving cadences has brought 
To the tired ears of time. 
Joseph Truman, in London Spectator. 
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SOME AUTHORS’ FULL NAMES. 


Seeing Bret Harte’s name on the title-page of his latest 
book the other day recalled to me how general had 
become the habit with authors of dropping one of 
their surnames. How odd Francis Bret Harte sounds, 
for example, yet such is the author’s baptismal name. 
Bayard Taylor’s first name was James; only a tew 
others than Wilkie Collins’ intimate friends, I imagine, 
know that his name is really William Wilkie Collins, 
and so is the case with many others. Austin Dobson 
was Henry Austin Dobson before he took up litera- 
ture, and Edmund William Gosse is to-day known to 
the world only by his first and last names. ‘‘ Henry 
R. Haggard”’ sounds strange to thousands of ears 
who know “Rider Haggard.’’ Brander Matthews 
was christened James Brander Matthews, and Duffield 
Osborne is in reality Samuel Duffield Osborne. Lau- 
rence Hutton is a contraction of James Laurence 
Hutton, and Howard Seeley is Edward Howard 
Seeley, Jr. Frank Stockton is really Francis Richard 
Stockton, while Joaquin Miller is a corruption of Cin- 
cinnatus Hiner Miller. The principal reason for this 
contraction of names, I imagine, is that one surname 
is undoubtedly more striking and easier remembered 
by the public than two. Bok's Literary Leaves 





JOHN BRIGHT’S TASTE IN LITERATURE. 


The Bible he knew well, and if Bright’s own incom- 
parable style now and then suggests any original, it 
is the greater prophets of the Old Testament. 
Whether his reading was very various even among 
English poets may be doubted. It is singular that, 
next to Milton, the one whom he most quoted should 
be George Wither. I have his own authority for it. 
He said to me once: ‘If youcome across a quotation 
in any speech of mine which you don’t recognize, it 
is probably Wither.”” He could hardly explain what 
it was that attracted him in this obscure writer, for 
obscure he is, and hardly more than two or three of 
Wither’s poems hold their place in literature. Late in 
life Bright read, I think, not very much except current 
writings on subjects that were nearest to him. He 
knew the latest pamphlet on Ireland, and the newest 
popular arguments for Free Trade. He had a habit 
which was not critical, of mentioning these ephemeral 
writings in some speech of his own with unstinted 
praise. No advertisement could be so effective. He 
sold countless thousands of Mongredien’s treatise by 
such an allusion; and other thousands of a poor 
history of England. He was not critical. Even 
Milton had not formed his taste in poetry. He pro- 
nounced a panegyric on such very mediocre verse as 
is to be found in the “ Epic of Hades.” Mr. Lewis 
Morris’s popularity, such as it is, dates from that sen- 
tence. Between Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone con- 
trasts were more numerous than resemblances, but no 
contrast was stronger than between their habits of 
reading. Mr. Gladstone has read, and does read, 
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widely in at least half a dozen languages; and his 
reading of the best books is continuous. Both of 
them read the last thing before sleeping. Mr. Glad- 
stone reads Homer. Mr. Bright read, not even his 
beloved Milton, but the last pamphlet somebody had 
sent him; and yet Mr. Gladstone’s English style is 
one of his weak points, and Mr. Bright's English 
style is one of his strong points. Whata natural 
genius in the use of words he must have had! 

G. W. S., in the N. Y, Tribune. 





THE AUTHOR OF ‘CAPE COD FOLKS.” 
Some nine or ten years ago a young woman of one 
and twenty found herself on Cape Cod, anxiously 
seeking her way to Cedarswamp, one of the wildest, 
dreariest, and most picturesque corners of Cape Cod- 
land. The girl went with a mission, and for two 
brief terms taught the school in Cedarswamp, at the 
same time entering unconsciously into one of the 
deepest experiences of her life with the people of the 
little village, endeared to her as they then became in 
a peculiar and lasting friendship. 

By and bythe girl left Cedarswamp. But she 
carried the memories of the place with her. Pleasant 
and painful they were, joyousand sad, but all wrapped 
up in a warm, impressionable heart, and firmly 
stamped on a keen, retentive memory. Before long 
these memories, artistically combined and shaped, 
were transferred to paper, quite as an experiment on 
the author’s part, to while away the tedium of an 
uneventful winter. The complete MS. was then 
thrown aside, with no thought of publication, and lay 
for over a year untouched. It was simply a matter of 
chance and indirection that at the end of that time 
the book since published and known as ‘‘ Cape Cod 
Folks”? came under the notice of a member of a 
Boston publishing house. 

Sally Pratt McLean, as her name appears on her 
books, comes of a well-known and influential family 
for many years resident in New England, with whose 
usually quiet life her own checkered career has 
formed a considerable contrast. She has written, 
besides ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks,” ‘‘ Towhead : the Story of 
aGirl,”’ a collection of short stories taken from the 
magazines entitled ‘Some Other Folks’’’ and finally 
‘‘Lastchance Junction,” which has brought out a 
wide diversity of critical opinion. English editions 
of ‘‘Cape Cod Folks” and “ Lastchance Junction ” 
have made the author well known in London. 

A few years ago Miss McLean returned from her 
travels in Europe to marry a member of a distin- 
guished family in Fremont, Ohio. The happy period 
of her life immediately following was spent in some 
of the wildest and most remote, as well as some of 
the most populous and civilized portions of the West. 
The recent death of her two boys has turned her 
happiness into an almost tragic sorrow, and explains 
the simple but pathetic dedication of her last book. 
The Book Buyer. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE TRAMP AT HOME. 


By Lee Meriwether, author of ‘“‘A Tramp Trip; 
or, How to See Europe on Fifty Cents a Day.” 
Illustrated. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 


When Mr. Lee Meriwether returned from his famous 
“Tramp Trip” in Europe, a year or so ago, he was 
commissioned by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
Washington to examine into the condition of the 
workingwomen in the large cities of America, and 
the results of his researches he now presents to his 
fellow-cuntrymen in an entertaining volume entitled 
“The Tramp at Home,” full of startling facts 
and of realistic pictures of misery, ignorance, and 
aa 
Mr. Meriwether 
begins his advent- 
urous tramp in the 
cities of Brooklyn 
and New York; 
he shows how the 
factory operatives | 
live in the New 
England States, 
the food they eat, 
the literature they 
read—literature in 
their case mean- 
ing anything that | 
is printed ; he pic- 
tures the laborers 
and their condi- 
tion, in New 
Orleans, and 
sketches farm-life 
in East Tennessee; ] 
he describes log- 
ging in Washing- 
ton Territory, 
visits the Chinese 
quarters in the ] 
cities of California, 
and does not for- 
get those laborers who go to sea in ships. He shows 
the crowded state of the poor in cities, how sewing- 
women, and even “‘sales-ladies,’’ work from fourteen 
to sixteen hours a day for pittances scarcely sufficient 
to support life ; and he then asks the pertinent ques- 
tion, How are these bad conditions to be bettered ? 
Five methods of making the working-men healthy, 
wealthy, and wise have been offered by the theorists, 
to wit: Organization, Codperation, Education, Tem- 
perance, and Economy, any one of which Mr. 
Meriwether grants to be excellent in itself, but not all 
of which combined—as so often they are combined— 
will go to the root of the matter. They do not, and 
can not, remedy the evils created, nor can they 
prevent the evils to come in other generations. As 
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an official of the Labor Bureau Mr. Meriwether’s 
duty is simply to discover and to lay before his readers 
existing facts; but as a keen observer and a public- 
spirited private citizen he ventures to enter a strong 
protest against what he feels to be unjust and invid- 
ious protection, and to urge some legislation which 
will counteract and prevent the abnormal concentra- 
tion of population in cities. When, with a graduated 
tax, no man can own more land than will support his 
own family comfortably, and every man can possess 
land of his own, the cry of over-population in the 
United States he feels will be proved to be an 
absurdity, the billionaire and the tramp—the two 
excrescences of society, in Mr. Meriwether’s opinion 
—will disappear entirely, and the great Labor Problem 
will be solved. Harper's Magazine. 





Copyright, 1889, by Harper & Brothers. , 








lron-workers. 
AN AUTHOR’S LOVE. 


Being the unpublished letters of Prosper Mérimée’s 
“Tnconnue.”’ 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Brilliant books are never common ; they are so rare 
to-day thatthe appearance of ‘‘An Author’s Love” 
may be hailed as a literary event. Whoever has not 
read the ‘‘ Lettres a une Inconnue ”’ of Prosper Méri- 
mée, should make haste to do so in order adequately 
to enjoy this volume, which purports to contain the 
unpublished letters of Mérimée’s ‘‘Inconnue.” 
Whether, indeed, this enchanting Mariquita ever had 
an existence outside of the Frenchman’s brain is a 
matter of small consequenceto the imaginative reader. 
She, at least, whether a figment or a fact, gave rise to 
a collection of letters comparable only in grace ot 
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style and charm of contents to the present amusing 
and fanciful sequel, by an anonymous author. One 
thing is quite sure, that this delightful work is not the 
first effort of the writer; it is a great success, and to 
make it so, a literary talent of a high order was taxed 
to its uttermost. 

The dainty touches everywhere present in the 
volume rival the exquisite manner of Mérimée him- 
self. One traces and unconsciously accepts as a 
veracious narrative the record of a fantastic though 
abiding love. No woman in the flesh could write 
more winsomely. Every caprice is here ; every real- 
istic detail. Here is a nervous passage, quite charac- 
teristic of the fictitious correspondence: ‘I could 
love you to-day as madly as you, even you, could 
wish, why are you not here? You would no longer 
jeer at me for being a marble statue, formal, cold, for- 
bidding ; it would be the old cry over again only 
more intensified—‘I love you! Love me back!’ 
To-night I hunger and thirst for you, Ilove you with 
every fibre of my being, madly, unfearingly, with a 
passionate recklessness I have never felt before! 
Ah, thank God that you are not here.”’ 

Philadelphia Press. 


We fear that in the days when criticism was out- 
spoken to brutality some not incompetent Mr. Bludyer 
might have dismissed ‘‘An Author’s Love,” as the 
result of a sillv idea badly carried out. The anony- 
mous author, whom internal evidence shows to be a 
woman beyond all doubt, and an American in all 
probability, has (and it does her credit) a great 
admiration for Mérimée’s delightful and wonderful 
letters. She seems to have been prompted by that 
admiration to endeavour to imagine and set down the 
letters to which Mérimée’s were answers, or by which 
they were answered. A very clever person might 
possibly knock off one or two specimens as a literary 
jeu d’esprit. The writer before us has laboriously 
gone through the published volumes, and tried to 
recreate, by help of the suggestions therein given, the 
whole, or nearly the whole, epistolary complement. 
We are bound to say that we can but regard the 
result as an almost complete failure, barely redeemed 
here and there by certain touches of nature, but of 
nature quite out of keeping. Sentimentality of what 
Mérimée himself somewhere calls the cwuzsiniére 
type, extravaganzas of symbolism and sermonizing, 
reminding one rather of a schoolgirl’s attempt to 
imitate Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hyperion,” scraps of doubtful 
French embodied in very distinctly American Eng- 
lish—this sums up the staple of the book. A very 
paradoxical cynic or a very cynical paradoxer might 
say that the letters must, considering the kind of per- 
son with whom men of genius sometimes fall in love, 
be genuine. The Inconnue talks to Mérimée, of all 
people, of “ Dean Swift's ‘Sentimental Journey.’ ”’ 
This is a good instance ; but there is even a better. 
In one of Mérimée’s letters, dated April 15, 1843, 
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he says, ‘‘ Vous avez fort bien fait de ne pas parler de 
Catulle,” giving his reasons in very Mérimean fashion ; 
and he afterwards compliments her on comparing 
Catullus and Musset, a comparison which certainly 
shows that the Inconnue was no mean critic. Ou, 
author in the letter which is supposed to have drawn 
this forth says not a word about Musset, and does 
say, ‘‘ At dinner last night some one spoke of Catullus 
and his works, but I did not own to having read 
them.”’ ‘‘Catullus and his works’’ is not quite so 
good as “‘all the works of Thucydides”’ ; but certainly 
no one who knew anything about the Veronese would 
think of applying that ponderous term to his liqueur- 
giassful of the quintessence of poetry. ‘‘ Blue devils 
and I are “ves “ée [sic] to-day” will perhaps suffice as 
an example of the style. The bungling character of 
the whole book is all the more deplorable in that 
there are, as has been said above, certain touches ot 
nature and a veracity of occasional feeling which 
might. if helped by rather better writing faculty, have 
produced by no means a bad book of the purely and 
frankly fictitious kind. Atheneum. 


EMERSON IN CONCORD. 


A MEmorrR. Witten forthe ‘Social Circle’’ in Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. By Edward Waldo Emerson. 
With portrait. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

One could hardly praise too highly Mr. Eliot Cabot’s 

memoir of Emerson and yet there were certain fami- 

liar aspects ot every-day life which were necessarily 
only indicated in it. How did the author of ‘‘ Nature” 
appear in his family, to his neighbors, among his 
more intimate friends? This is what Dr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson has attempted to show in his account 
of “‘Emerson in Concord,” a narrative written origi- 
nally for the ‘‘ Social Circle” of his native town and 
now discreetly offered toa larger audience. It is cer- 
tainly an entrancing book. The view which it pre- 
sents of Emerson the man is winning, attractive, and 
full of actuality, and no one can question its absolute 
truthfulness, It is in some measure a complete bio- 
graphical sketch, for it traces the Emerson ancestry 
and deals with Emerson’s life from boyhood. Written 
plainly and simply, with no thought for literary effect 
these pages are enlivened with piquant anecdotes and 
made memorable by copious extracts from Emerson’s 
private journal, They can be read with profit by all 

Emersonians, and to the class who know Emerson 

only as a great name they ought to be no less than a 

revelation. Great as were Emerson’s writings, he was 

greater than his books. The flavor of his gracious 
persuasive personality was something to be caught 
and cherished at a single meeting, and it is this flavor 
which has somehow got into Dr. Emerson’s mono- 
graph. Of that famous aunt,-Mary Moody Emerson, 
whose influence was so noteworthy a factor in Emer- 
son’s moral and intellectual development, we have in 
this readable volume many attractive glimpses,and so of 
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Emerson’s mother in her brave struggle with penury, 
and her braver determination that her sons should pos- 
sess what is of more value than gold. To William, who 
complained of his college accommodations, she wrote; 
“ Everything respecting you is doubtless interesting to 
me, but your domestic arrangements the least of any- 
thing, as these make no part of the man or the character 
any further than he learns humility from his depend- 
ence on such trifles.” Doubtless this principle of 
simplification in material things was the secret of 
Emerson’s so-called shrewdness in worldly affairs. 
He lived simply, served himself, and went without 
things he could not afford ; he had, his son tells us, no 
business faculty or even ordinary skill in figures 
(mathematics was a life-long abhorrence to him), and 
he could only with the greatest difficulty understand 
an account. He depended on his lectures for an in- 
come, and it was only in the closing years of his life 
that his books brought in any substantial remunera- 
tion. He had, however, always means to relieve the 
necessities of others. ‘‘ Rich, say you?” he writes 
in his journal in 1841. “ Are you rich? how rich? 
rich enough to help anybody ? rich enough to succor 
the friendless, the unfashionable, the eccentric?” 
* * * The volume sins against nolaw of symmetry, 
has nothing superfluous, is not given up to any idle 
gossip. Dealing with minute details, it presents a 
reasonable portraiture, and in these days of idol- 
breaking biographies it is gratifying to know that the 
philosopher of Concord, far from losing, only gains 
mightily by the bringing of his every-day existence 
under the public eye. Boston Beacon. 


FAR IN THE FOREST. 


By S. Weir Mitchell, M. D., LL. D. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 


This striking book is well named ; for, absorbing as is 
the human drama developed in its pages, the pathos 
and tragedy of the story are deepened by the power- 
ful impression made by its background of an unbro- 
ken wilderness. From the first page to the last, 
the reader feels the silence and the isolation of the 
interminable stretches of primitive forest lands, full of 
lurking mysteries and dangers. The woods them- 
selves, with the difficulties and perils they offer, the 
necessities they enforce, and the trained energies 
which they impel, are as much a part of the romance 
as the men and women who live among them. And 
one of the most forcible impressions gained from the 
book is of the author’s rare knowledge of wild life ; 
his trained eye and ear; his fine perception and 
observation ; and of his careful garnering, besides, ot 
the knowledge and experience of men who have lived 
all their lives in the forest, and to whom the sigh of 
the wind, the lull in the tempest, the turn of a twig, 
and the touch of bark, moss, and lichen supply the 
only almanacs and daily weather indications. 

The scene of the story lies in the forest counties 
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of northern Pennsylvania where roads, if made at all, 
were so bad as to be almost impassable; where rail- 
roads were unknown, and where the only human 
activities in the great woods were hunting and lumber- 
ing. Life under these conditions is necessarily of a 
rather heroic cast, involving dangers, privations, and 
a sustained battle against the forces of nature. But 
with all the drawbacks to the beauties and refinements 
of civilization, Dr. Mitchell has yet given us in “‘ Bessy 
Preston,’—who might be called the heroine of the 
story,—a character not often matched in actual life or 
in fiction for womanly force, sweetness, and that 
powerful radiating charm which is felt as much in 
this rude settlement in the woods as in city drawing- 
rooms. She is nota young woman; and when the 
story opens, she is watching by the bedside of her 
dying husband, a weak and self-indulgent man, 
whom she has brought to these lumber lands partly 
in the hope of removing him from temptation, and 
partly because the acres of forest she owns here 
are her last and only possession. While Preston lies 
dying, Bessy hears a moan outside the cabin, and 
going to the door finds an almost frozen man on the 
threshold. Thus destiny brings Riverius, a German 
hunter and scientist, into her life, just as she loses the 
husband for whom she has been forced to weep too 
many tears in life to have many left to mourn him 
now that he has gone. Riverius is, in his way, as fine 
a character as Bessy herself, but more narrow, more 
concentrated, impatient of inferiority, and obstinate 
in logic; judging his own requirements and those of 
others by the gauge of intellect rather than of the 
heart. 

The plot of the story is delicate and intricate, and 
so naturally worked out that the various events—act- 
ing and reacting on the characters—seem not to be 
events at all, but mere steps in the unfolding of the 
situation. A lad’s saucy mischief puts some of the 
strongest forces into operation, which once in play 
work on to their appointedend. Miriam Richmond, 
the wife of Philetus, a blind wood-chopper, is a per- 
sonality who powerfully influences many lives, and 
who is herself the victim of a terrible catastrophe, 
Miriam is a very piquant creation. She has been an 
actress; but falling ill and left behind by the traveling 
company to which she belongs, she becomes the wife 
of a lumberman and settles down in the woods. A 
childish admiration for Riverius, which she expresses 
foolishly and unguardedly, rouses her husband's 
jealousy, which becomes one of the important factors 
in the development of the story. 

There is not a single loose thread in the story. 
Every character and every incident is needed to 
bring about the startling and admirable dénouement. 
Nothing better than the dramatic climax of the fire 
in the woods, the escape of Riverius, and Ance 
Vickers’ expiation, is to be found in any fiction of 
the day. Not, however, that the author has striven 
for any sensational effects. The power of the work 
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lies wholly in its naturalness, its fidelity to everyday 
life, and the logic of events. The writer has been 
everywhere true, and the artistic value is nowhere 
spoiled by redundance and exaggeration. American. 


THE OPEN DOOR. 


By Blanche Willis Howard, author of “One Sum- 

mer,” ‘‘Guenn,” etc. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 
The scene of Miss Howard’s novel is Wynburg, a 
German court-city, and its chief characters are mem- 
bers of the nobility. But a greater contrast could 
hardly be imagined than that which involuntarily 
occurs to the reader of fiction, between the common, 
heavy, lumbering novel of Germany by a German 
author, lacking lightness of touch and naturalness of 
movement, and this story by a practiced American 
novelist who has lived long enough in Germany to 
paint its scenery and set forth a section of Teutonic 
society with all the color and animation of life. It is 
a thoroughly attractive and charming story, despite 
the somber element which the title indicates. For 
“the open door ’’ is the door of suicide, Count Hugo 
von Kronfels, a vigorous and handsome nobleman, 
fond of all the pleasures of gay society, is thrown 
from his horse in a race and is rendered a hopeless 
cripple. When the mere animal desire of self-preser- 
vation has faded, he questions whether his life is worth 
living—the life of one helpless and deformed. His 
mother, the Countess von Kronfels, is a bright and 
beautiful elderly woman, selfish to her finger-tips, and 
caring more, apparently, for her mongrel dog, 
‘*Mousey,” than for all the world beside. The deeper 
elements in her son’s nature repel her, and there is no 
real sympathy between them. 

Now enters upon the artificial scene of Wynburg 
aristocratic society, Gabrielle, the young Baroness 
von Dohna, who becomes a companion for a year to 
the fickle Countess. Gabrielle had been brought up 
by her wifeless father as his constant companion. 
She looks at life with simple directness and pure 
desire to do womanly service. She hopes to cheer 
the Count; but the one woman he had loved when 
life was beautiful dreaded even to see him after the 
accident, and he turned his back upon womankind, 
fearing his own heart most of all. He needed the 
tenderest care, but sternly resolved to make no 
woman’s life sad, should she be betrayed by compas- 
sion into loving him. He meditates upon suicide, but 
the words of Epictetus and other stoics feed the manly 
spirit in him, which rejects the essential cowardice of 
self-destruction. He lives an intensely thoughtful 
life, and becomes a noble, self-forgetful, compassion- 
ate soul, largely through the ministrations of Bern- 
hard Dietz, a carver in stone, who is a very uncom- 
mon character, admirably drawn. Miss Howard 
describes with great skill the slow advance in the 
acquaintance of the Baroness and Hugo, the two 
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strong and strenuous natures of the novel. The 
results may be easily surmised. 

“The Open Door” will increase Miss Howard's 
high reputation as a novelist. She has boldly entered 
a new field, and has written a story in which no touch 
indicates a foreign hand. Her style is direct and 
brilliant, and her characters, even when they speak 
most epigrammatically, talk the language of real men 
and women. The art of the book is firm and true; 
it makes for earnest thinking and noble living, and 
will help the reader to admire and imitate right 
models. The Countess is, perhaps, not allowed to 
show enough of the good side which she must have 
had. It is dangerous, of course, for a novelist to dis- 
like any of her characters, as Miss Howard seems 
somewhat to dislike her Countess. George Eliot, 
again, we believe, was the first story-teller to make 
much of dogs in fiction, and we fear that the tendency 
is now overdone. ‘ Mousey,” the Countess’s dog, is 
a remarkable and important character, but he takes 
up too much space here. The idolatry of pet dogs 
may be found in as extreme a degree in actual life, 
but in such a degree it is an unfit subject for good art. 
“The Open Door” is not so powerful a story as 
‘*Guenn,” but it will please more readers because of 
its happy conclusion, and it is undoubtedly better 
written and more closely finished. Literary World. 





BUREAUCRACY ; 


Or, A CiviL SERVICE REFORMER. By Honoré de 
Balzac. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


The last Balzac translation is not one of the best of 


the series. It is, as all Balzac’s novels are, a 
careful study of one phase of Parisian life. The 
French name of the novel is ‘‘ Les Employés.”’ The 


title, ‘‘ Civil Service’’ would perhaps convey the best 
idea of its subject to English readers. Those who 
have read all the volumes of this beautiful English 
edition of Balzac brought out by Roberts Brothers 
have been made familiar with intrigue in high life, 
intrigue in low life and intrigue where both kinds 
meet. Now the writer devotes himself to depicting 
official middle-class life. He shows us a whole society 
of individuals all engaged in petty struggles for 
enlarging their incomes. He shows us women whose 
whole life was spent in endeavoring to keep up 
appearances, and men whose only chance of promo- 
tion lay in their successful wire-pulling. What a 
tangled web of political life does he picture for us! 
Men and women sacrificing dignity, honor and all the 
higher things in life in a desperate, often hopeless 
scramble after promotion. In the midst of all this 
ignoble, covetous race, Balzac places one fine, strong 


character, Rahmadin, the would-be civil service 
reformer. He was aman of originality, force and 


energy, of political insight and of sincere devotion to 
the interests of the Government. He spent years in 
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preparing a scheme which he hoped would reduce the 
expenses of the great bureau where his work lay— 
with what result? His rivals discovered his plan, 
stole his private papers, made a base use of the infor- 
mation thus meanly gained, and Rahmadin, at the 
moment when he was looking forward to promotion 
he had honestly gained, was thrust out of office and 
obliged to begin life allover again ; his rival, a man 
of mean capacity and no sense of honor, being given 
the desired position. Such is the injustice of the 
world! 

There is not much that is exciting in the story ; it is 
chiefly a study of political methods. Celestine, Rah- 
madin’s wife, is an interesting type of the ambitious 
wife, who fails to appreciate her husband until it is too 
late to help him in the wisest way. She, too, had her 
pigmy plans and her silk wires, and worked in under- 
hand ways to promote her husband’s interests. But 
unlike many of Balzac’s women, her purposes were 
pure. The love between Celestine and her husband 
and the pleasant family life we are given glimpses of 
are the only cheerful, optimistic parts of the novel. 
“Bureaucracy’”’ is rather a dry study of the complex 
mechanism of the French Civil Service. It will be 
interesting to students of human nature, perhaps, but 
not to the average reader of fiction. 

Boston Transcript. 


MICAH CLARKE’S STATEMENT. 


His STATEMENT. By A, Conan 


12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


MICAH CLARKE: 

Doyle. 
There is real descriptive power in the book, and the 
author never fails to rise to an exciting scene and to 
describe it graphically and well. It is curious that 
Monmouth’s attempt, which has hitherto not been a 
favorite hunting-ground of the novelist, should have 
been simultaneously taken possession of this year by 
Mr. Besant in “ For Faith and Freedom” and Mr. 
Doyle in this work. People who have not a taste for 
historical novels will probably not be converted by 
these 400 closely-printed pages, but those who have 
will find the book excellent of its kind. The narra- 
tive, which is evidently the result of careful study of 
contemporary history and documents, deals with the 
rebellion from its first mutterings to its final extinction 
under Judge Jeffreys. The hero who tells the story 
in the first person is the son of a brave fanatical 
Ironside ; he is a good type of the honest youth who 
from inherited instinct rather than any enthusiasm of 
their own joined the rebel Duke, and gave his motley 
force a certain coherence. The opening chapters are 
lengthy and somewhat ponderous, but as soon as the 
start for the war is made there is plenty of movement, 
color, and variety to carry the reader along. The 
story is a succession of picturesque scenes. The ride 
from Havant to Taunton, the muster there of the men 
of the West round Monmouth, the hero’s adventures 
at Badminton, and, finally, the Battle of Sedgemoor, 
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are all described in a spirited and life-like way. The 
author owes his success less to his characters, who 
bear too obviously the stamp of intelligent study, than 
to his power of filling in large canvasses with bold out- 
lines and telling colors which bring the varied scenes 
vividly before us. The account of Sedgemoor is a 
masterpiece in this respect, and not only has it caught 
the spirit of that desperate onset when peasants and 
colliers sustained the fight with the King’s army for 
more than an hour, but it is full of details which 
intensify and add to the impression as a_ whole. 
Although most of the personages have too much 
affinity with Madame Tussaud’s correct but dusty 
creations, the conception of Decimus Saxon, the 
brave but unscrupulous soldier of fortune, is really 
lifelike ; there is flesh and blood as well as historical 
picturesqueness in his personality. 

Saturday Review. 


ed 


LADY BULWER’S VINDICATION. 


LETTERS OF THE LATE EDWARD BULWER, LORD 
LYTTON, TO HIS WIFE. With extracts from her MSS. 
** Autobiography,’’ and other documents. Published in 
vindication of her memory. By Louisa Devey. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
When the present Lord Lytton published the first part 
of the biography of his father (which, it may be re- 
membered, was to a large extent an autobiography), 
it was asserted that only one side of the story was told, 
and that Bulwer’s wife would yet be vindicated. It 
appears that Lady Bulwer preserved all the letters 
received fram her husband, and bequeathed these, 
together with an incomplete autobiography and 
another MS. of autobiographic character, to a friend, 
Miss Louisa Devey, who now gives them to the world 
by way of posthumous justice to a deeply injured 
woman. Few persons, we imagine, can review the 
evidence here submitted without bearing away the 
conviction that the private character of Bulwer, the 
novelist, was repulsive and despicable, and that for 
his treatment of the woman who bore his name, he 
richly deserved to be whipped at the cart’s tail, They 
show that his pretended affection for the beautiful and 
confiding creature whom he married was a merely 
sensual appetite, or, as she bitterly termed it, the love 
of a bashaw; and that he, who is not known to have 
displayed any particular virility in his dealings with 
his own sex, treated his unhappy wife with thé brutality 
of a costermonger. These letters also show that 
Bulwer was as mean and vigilant in his expenditure 
on account of others ashe was lavish in outlay on 
himself; that he was as incapable of honest friend- 
ship or candid admiration as he was of love; and 
that he was no more qualified to form high political or 
literary ideals than he was to comprehend the hunger 
of the human heart for a religion. In a word, the 
documents here spread before the reader reveal a 
man far more contemptible than Byron : perhaps the 
most contemptible human being in this century who 
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has managed to maintain a tolerably decent outside 
before the public eye. That is tosay, Thackeray gave 
proof of divination when, without personally knowing 
him, he despised Bulwer and taught his readers to 
despise him. * * * 

The publication of these papers seems to us fully 
justified by the wrong done to Lady Bulwer’s memory 
in the so-called biography of her husband. She was 
made in that book the victim of the suppressio veri 
and suggestio falsi artfully interlaced and multiplied. 
Besides, her son there laid down the principle that his 
father’s character would be best revealed by his own 
letters. The letters presented in this volume help to 
complete that revelation. New York Sun. 


THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
CIVILIZATION. 


A hand-book based upon M. Gustave Ducoudray’s 
‘‘ Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisation,” Edited by 
Rev. J. Verschoyle, M.A. With illustrations, 8vo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

As the author very pertinently states, “the civili- 

zation of Greece, which was the outcome of individual 

thought, whether embodied in literature, art, or life, 
and the civilization of Rome, which was the outcome 
of corporate action, whether embodied in conquest, 
organization, or administration, are most fully under- 
stood in their influence on the development of man- 
kind when viewed side by side with the earlier civili- 
zations of the East.’’ Such broad and comprehen- 
sive ground this little book is intended to cover, 
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Entrance to the Tomb of Rameses III, 
D. Appleton & Co. From “History of Ancient Civilization.” 
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and in this the author has 
succeeded admirably. He 
begins by telling what his- 
tory is, and the sources that 
can be relied upon, showing 
that the traditions, monu- 
ments, and writings com- 
bined act as a check upon 
each other, and serve to give 
a wonderfully clear account 
of the earlier civilizations. 
As Egypt was the cradle of 
the human race in its first 
gropings after civilization, 
the book fittingly begins 
with a short, succinct account 
of the monuments and art of 
that ancient people. From 
this we pass, naturally, to the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, 





the Hebrew nation, the 
Phoenician confedera- 
tion, and the civiliza- 
tion of the Aryans, 
Hindoos and Persians. 
In an equally interest- 
ing manner the second 
part of the book deals 
with the Greek civili- 
zation—with their re- 
ligion and politics, 
their literature and art, 
and the diffusion of 





Aphrodite (the Cnidian Venus.) 


Greek genius. The 
last part of the book 
treats of the Roman 
world — first, the Ro- 
man republic; its laws, 
religion, and military 
achievements; then 
Roman society under 
the empire, and, finally, 
Latin literature and art. 
It is a very readable 
book, and, for the class 
of persons for whom it 
is designed, will un- 
doubtedly prove of 
value. 

Public Opinion. 





Hermes (Mercury), by Praxiteles. 





=Longmans, Green and Company issue this month 
the first number of Zhe New Review, an English 
monthly, started by Mr. Archibald Grove, a young 
Oxford man, It is to be similar in character to The 
Nineteenth Century. Lady Randolph Churchill, Mr. 
Henry George, and Mr. Henry James are among 
the contributors to the first number. 
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MR. HOWELLS’ FARCES. 


THE MousSE-TRAP AND OTHER FARCES. By W. D. 
Howells. Illustrated. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents, 

This very attractive vqglume does not contain all of 

the dramatic pieces that have proceeded from Mr. 

Howells’ pen, but it does contain, we believe, all that 

have been published in the pages of the monthly 

periodical with which their author is now connected. 

The pieces are four in number, and are entitled res- 

pectively ‘“‘The Garroters,” ‘Five O'clock Tea,” 

“The Mouse-Trap,” and “A Likely Story,” and 

each one of these is admirable in its particular way. 

Mr. Howells calls these little plays farces, but they 

are, although dealing with somewhat extravagant 

themes, for the most part on a higher plane than the 
farces which at onetime were so popular, and without 
one of which no dramatic entertainment was 
regarded as complete. They are, in fact, come- 
diettas in the very best sense of that term, 
and, in our opinion, they show Mr. Howells at his 
best. He has, in truth, a distinct genius for this kind 
of writing, and the only wonder is that he has not 
made some serious attempts to achieve success upon 
the stage. So far as we recollect, only one of Mr. 

Howells’ pieces—and this by no means the best of 

them—has been seriously tried on the public stage, 

Some years ago Mr. Barrett made an essay with one 

of three pieces, and achieved a measurable success 

with it. But whether Mr. Howells’ little dramatic 
attempts are suited for representation or not, they are 
very delightful reading, and as such we can cordially 
recommend them. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


MR. FROUDE’S IRISH ROMANCE. 


THE Two CHIEFS OF DUNBOY; OR, AN IRISH 
ROMANCE OF THE Last CENTuRY. By J. A. Froude. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 48 cents. 

Mr. Froude’s historical imagination, vivid insight into 

character, and brilliant force of style, are all con- 

spicuous in the new departure in literature which he 
has just made by the publication of the ‘‘ Two Chiefs 
of Dunboy.” Yet, notwithstanding the supreme gift 
of literary expression which Mr. Froude brings to his 
task, this story of social life in Ireland during the last 
century, though here and there charged with much 

dramatic intensity, is somewhat disappointing as a 

work of art. One of the two “ chiefs” is Colonel 

Goring, a gallant, earnest English officer, who is sin- 

cerely wishful to uplift and brighten the lives of the 

peasantry amongst whom his lot is cast; whilst his 
rival, Morty Sullivan, isason of the soil, who has 
suffered expatriation in the deteated cause of the 

Stuarts, and has returned to Ireland with wrongs of 

his own to avenge. Both men are admirably described, 

but the strength of the romance lies in the portraiture 
of Colonel Goring, a high-minded enthusiast, of 
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Puritan simplicity and force of character :—‘‘ Colonel 
Goring belonged to an order of men who, if they had 
been allowed fair play, would have made the sorrows 
of Ireland the memory of an evil dream. But he had 
come too late; the spirit of the Cromwellians had 
died out of the land, and was not to be revived by a 
single enthusiast. Morty Sullivan slew him, and 
when slain in turn met his just reward. Yet, when the 
actions of men are measured in the eternal scale 
and the sins of those who had undertaken torule 
Ireland and had not ruled it are seen in the full 
blossom of their consequences, the guilt of Morty— 
the guilt of many another desperate patriot in that 
ill-fated country, may be found to bear most heavily 
on those English statesmen whose reckless negligence 
was the true cause of their crimes.’’ The book is lit 
up with many charming bits of local color; but, 
whilst it throws considerable light on Irish traits and 
the fierce conflicts of creed and race which lie at the 
root of so much misunderstanding, it cannot be 
described—from the novel reader’s point of view—as 
a very enthralling story. 

‘London Publishers’ Circular. 


GREIFENSTEIN. 


By F. Marion Crawford. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
When F. Marion Crawford wrote ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs” and 
“Dr. Claudius” he proved himself to be a man of 
talent. When he wrote ‘‘Sarracinesca”’ he showed 
himself to be a man of genius, and then the question 
concerning him was whether his genius would expend 
itself in one or more works, or whether it would con- 
tinue to grow by exercise. In “ Greifenstein’’ his 
genius remains incontestable, though the book has 
flaws which suggest that Mr. Crawford is spurring his 
Pegasus more incessantly than is wise or just. The 
story is at once a painful and a noble one. It is not 
pleasant to say one word in dispraise of it; but there 
are a few such words to be said, and they may as well 
be said at once. 

The scene of ‘‘Greifenstein’’ is laid in the Black 
Forest of Baden, and its characters are all Germans, 
yet the local coloring is dim. There is hardly a per- 
ceptible flavor of German nationality, and of Swabian 
peculiarities there is not an indication. True, we 
have a fair representation of the rigid notions of the 
German noblesse, some student duelling and drinking,. 
an incidental sketch of one or two peasants and a 
graphic picture of two old castles of the Schwartzwald, 
but hardly any changes would be required ifthe 
scene were to be transferred from the Schwartzwald 
to the Tyrol, or even to the Pyrenees or the Apennines. 
Again, the disproportionately large space given to the 
social customs of students at German universities is 
not at all required for the development of the plot, 
and might not improperly be called superfluous “‘ busi- 
ness.” In like manner, too, the astrological nonsense 
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used in the introduction of so important a personage 
as Rex implies a purpose in the author to make of 
him either a charlatan or a sincere professor of occult 
science. At first Rex’s astrology is kept conspicuously 
before the reader. After the duel it is occasionally 
glanced at. In the crises of the drama it is clean 
forgotten. When Rex turns out to be one of the 
noblest of men and makes no use of his astrology at 
times when a man who believed in it would surely 
try to apply it, one is driven to think that his character 
and functions in the story have been changed from 
their original form in the author’s first plan of his work. 

A graver objection is the extreme horror of the plot. 
The throttling of an old woman almost before the 
reader’s eyes is none the less painful because the 
deed is done by two brothers, both of whom she has 
married and deceived; nor is the horror lessened 
_ when the two old men avenge their own breach of 
the law by blowing their brains out. True, these 
bloody performances produce the complications which 
are the very hinges of the drama; and yet one would 
wish that the same complications had been brought 
about in a less bloody way. One might also wish 
that Mr. Crawford did not seem to think that suicide 
is a rather heroic sort of thing in many possible cir- 
cumstances of human life. N. Y. World. 


INDIAN LIFE. 


INDIAN LIFE (HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN.) 
gious and Social. By John Campbell Oman. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

With the incitements they must have to study and the 

opportunities for composition, it is somewhat strange 

that the members of the Education Department in 

India should write so little concerning the manners 

and customs, the history and religion of the people 

among whom they live and work. Nearly all our 
good books on India are written, not by the men who, 
being students by profession, might be expected to 
form a great literary caste in the country, but by over- 
wrought officials engaged in the civil administration. 

The volume before us is one of the few exceptions to 

the literary unproductiveness of the Education 

Department; and even Mr. Oman is a professor, not 

of literature or the humanities, but of natural science. 

It is an unpretending collection of short essays, yet 

replete with valuable and suggestive information 

about less known by-paths of Indian sociology. Mr. 

Oman is a shrewd and conscientious observer, and 

takes the trouble, moreover, to see what other authori- 

ties have said on the subjects of his research. In his 
descriptions, too, whether it be of a Parsee theatrical 
performance, an interview with a Brahman sooth- 
sayer, a meeting of the Arya Somaj, or some strange 
religious rite of the older faiths, it is easy to see that 
we are in the hands of a guide who can tell us much 
that is worth knowing. 

Most of the essays refer to the Punjab; and it may 
be as well to warn the reader that what is true of the 
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land of the five rivers—a province larger and more 
populous than Hungary and Belgium put together— 
does not always apply to India generally. 

Mr. Oman’s book opens with some striking chapters 
on what has been inelegantly termed Oriental occult- 
ism; and people who take a common-sense view of 
the miracles ascribed to jog?s mahatmas, and chelas 
will find ample evidence in favor of incredulity. 
Asiatic thought has always displayed an inclination 
to whatever is mystic and unpractical. The same ex- 
cursions into the land of the unreal are made to this 
day as occupied the sages of a prehistorical past; and 
men like the late Swami Dyanand Saraswati still live 
torecall the vishzs of the Sanskrit epics. In regard 
to the Swami, Mr. Oman corrects Prof. Max Miiller 
on one or two minor points, in which, as he speaks 
from personal knowledge, he is no doubt to be trusted- 

Of the religion founded by Baba Nanak, Mr, Oman 
has but little to say. He believes, however, that 
Sikhism, which survived a cruel persecution by the 
bigot Aurangzeb, nor was shattered by the invasions 
of the Turkoman Timur, and the Afghan Ahmed 
Shah Durani, is now fast decaying. As a national 
faith, Mr. Oman says, its days are numbered. Per- 
haps I may mention that the socalled Sikh nobleman 
who attended the recent meeting of the National Con- 
gress at Allahabad is only a Sikh by descent, and has 
long been a member of the Brahmo Somaj. Chapter 
VII contains a capital account of the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar, the holy city of the Sikhs, Many of the 
worshippers in the temple are not Sikhs at all, but 
Hindus, mostly women—another instance of the ver- 
satility of the Hindu mind. In the sanctuary of the 
Golden Temple, which is so called from the gilt cop- 
per roofing of the dome and cupolas, is kept the Adi 
Granth, the sacred book of the taith. The chief act 
of devotion is to circumambulate the corridor surround- 
ing the sanctuary three, five, or seven times, and to 
lay some small offering before the book. Another 
interesting chapter is devoted to the curious cult of 
the scavenger caste in Upper India, who pay reverence 
to the memory of Zahir Pir or Lal Beg. Further in- 
formation about Lal Beg will be found in Captain 
Temple’s ‘‘Legends of the Punjab.” The saint's 
emblem, which may often be seen carried along the 
roads of a Punjab town in noisy procession, is a tall 
bamboo gaily decked with scraps of bright colored 
cloth and with a huge brush of peacock’s feathers at 
the top. Fans and bunches of cocoanuts are slung to 
the pole, which is commonly taken as a glorified con- 
ception of the sweeper’s broom. This, Mr. Oman 
points out, isa mistake. It is really intended to repre- 
sent a bridegroom arrayed in his wedding garments 
and riding on horseback, the man who carries it tak- 
ing the part of the horse. The procession commem- 
orates Zahir Pir’s home-coming‘after his marriage, the 
cocoanuts being the heads of his two half-brothers 
which he cut off at a single stroke. 


Stephen Wheeler in London Academy. 
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WORDSWORTHIANA. 


A selection from papers read to the Wordsworth 
Society. Edited by William Knight. 12mo, $1.70; 
by mail, $1.83. 

It is observed in this volume that Wordsworth has 
been “ fortunate in his eulogists ;’’ but this is but half 
the truth. He has been fortunate in the whole class 
of minds he has attracted; and the names of those 
who have taken part in the proceedings of the Words- 
worth Society, and whose contributions are here re- 
printed, are a striking illustration of this fact. From 
these gentlemen one would expect criticism either fine 
or solid, but it is a proof how completely the criticism 
of Wordsworth is exhausted to find that these papers 
are no more than gleanings after the harvest. The 
cardinal points, of course, are necessarily here. They 
are Wordsworth’s philosophy, his morality, and his 
regard for nature. 

The more interesting papers are rather about the 
poet than upon his works, or else deal with special 
aspects of the general subject, in essays that resemble 
extended notes. Mr. Rawnsley’s collection of the 
remarks of the peasants who still remember the poet 
is entertaining rather than valuable, but shows us 
clearly the way in which he was regarded by the 
country-side into whose judgment poetry did not 
enter. Mr. Ainger’s remarks on the poets who helped 
to form Wordsworth’s style are interesting, and so are 
the papers on the Chaucer modernizations, by 
Dowden, Wordsworth’s treatment of sound, by W. A. 
Heard, and his relation to Science, by Spence 
Watson. The last shows that the poet was by no 
means unsympathetic with science, but, on the con- 
trary, strongly impressed by its work. Mr. Knight’s 
list of portraits is also a valuable contribution. 

The most striking portion of the collection, how- 
ever, consists of the speeches of the Presidents of the 
Society, Arnold, Lowell, Lord Houghton, and Lord 
Selborne, with the reply to Arnold by Lord Coleridge 
and thatto Lord Selborne by Aubrey de Vere. These 
are all admirable examples of just what such exercises 
should be, uniting ease and intellectual refinement 
with a delightful personal touch. They belong to a 
kind of speech-making to succeed in which is a proof 
of social as much as of literary cultivation, The in- 
tellectual element was more pronounced in Lowell’s 
speech, friendliness in the rest. Lord Houghton’s 
account of the poetic revival at Cambridge, and the 
expedition of the undergraduates to enlighten Oxford, 
is a reminiscence in itself delightful with the charm of 
youth, aud related with the pardonable complacency 
of age; and Lord Selborne’s simple and straightfor- 
ward confession of what he personally owed to 
Wordsworth in his own life could not be bettered. It 
is from such acknowledgments as this that one learns 
best to appreciate the reality of Wordsworth’s 
influence, and of poetic influence in general, to ripen 
the principles inculcated upon English youth and 
make of them a spontaneous rule of duty, and also 
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to expand and refine the mind. The® distinguished 
intellectual rank of many of those who have been 
mentioned, their marked literary taste, and the evi- 
dent sincerity of their regard for Wordsworth as a 
helping influence, and not merely a source of zsthetic 
pleasure in their lives, show the deep mark he has 
made on the generation he taught, and usefully 
remind those of us who will not allow his moral 
weight to obscure in our minds his poetic limitations, 
how much an inborn race-sympathy and union in 
moral and national feeling may generate power out of 
genius even in the face of great deficiencies. 

The Nation, 


WORDSWORTH. 


THE RECLUSE. By William Wordsworth. 
cents ; by mail, 63 cents. 


I2mo, 60 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WoRKS OF WILLIAM 
WoRDSWORTH. With an introduction by John Morley. 
With portrait, 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.53. ° 

The first book of the first part of The “‘ Recluse ’""—some 
seven hundred lines—now printed for the first time, 
may be said to be a continuation of Wordsworth’s 
poetical autobiography as given in ‘‘ The Prelude.” 
It tells of his arrival in Grasmere, and presents an 
imaginative study of the local features and spirit of 
the vale, a study of the character of its inhabitants, 
and anoble vindication of Wordsworth’s devotion to 
the high calling of his life. Its appearance is a very 
important event for all who love the poetry of Words- 
worth. Ido not know that there are seven hundred 
consecutive lines to be found anywhere in his writings 
of greater interest than these. 

With this word I dismiss the fragment of ‘‘ The 
Recluse,”” for I must speak somewhat fully of the 
edition of the ‘‘ Complete Poetical Works” now put 
forth, with no editor’s name, but seemingly with the 
authority of Wordsworth’s representatives. I must 
try to speak plainly and strongly, though I hope with- 
out heat or temper. A serious wrong has been done 
to Wordsworth; a serious wrong has been done to 
Wordsworth’s readers. What strikes one in the 
volume from first to last is the disrespect shown 
throughout to Wordsworth’s judgment, the entire 
disregard shown to Wordsworth’s wishes. And as a 
consequence the reader of Wordsworth suffers 
grievous loss. I propose briefly to make good these 
assertions. 

Wordsworth did not leave his poems at haphazard 
or in disarray. He arranged them inan order of his 
own, presenting them as he wished them to reach his 
readers, in certain groups and in a definite sequence 
within each group. He may not have been always 
happy in his arrangement, but it was carefully con- 
sidered and had his deliberate approval. It is in part 
connected with his critical theories, and in part it is 
independent of them. He classed some of his poems, 
for example, under the heading of “The Fancy,” 
and others under that of ‘The Imagination.” 
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That arrangement is connected with a critical theory. 
Whether the groups be well or ill-named, within each 
group the poems are placed in such an order that they 
often reflect interesting lights each upon the other. 
There is, again, a series of ‘“‘ Miscellaneous Sonnets”’ 
in three parts ; and here no critical theory is involved. 
The first part begins with a sonnet on “ The Sonnet,”’ 
following a dedication in verse; it closes with the 
memorial sonnet to Raisley Calvert. The second 
part beginsin like manner with a sonnet on ‘The 
Sonnet,” and closes with a poem entitled ‘‘ Conclusion 
to——.”’ Again, there is the noble series of ‘“‘ Poems 
dedicated to National Independence and Liberty.” 
in two parts, each most judiciously arranged. In the 
present volume Wordsworth’s design, in its larger 
lines and in its minor details, is swept away; and, as 
I shall presently show, some of the poems in conse- 
quence lose a special significance, and some become 
unintelligible. 

The arrangement attempted throughout is chrono- 
logical ; but there are errors in the chronology. Now 
it is most interesting to read Wordsworth’s poems in 
the order in which they were written. I may quote 
my own words from a review of Prof. Knight's edition 
of Wordsworth, which appeared in the Academty six 
years ago. I considered Prof. Knight’s edition to be 
what I called the Student’s Wordsworth, with a pur- 
pose of its own, but not as one designed to replace 
the authorized edition, superintended by Wordsworth 
himself. and I wrote as follows : 


“Prof. Knight proposes to print the poems in chrono- 
logical order, and for such an edition as the present 
[z. e. as Prof. Knight's] this is, undoubtedly the right 


plan. It has been generally felt that, with Words- 
worth, the chronological study is of peculiar import- 
ance; that his poems fall naturally into groups, 
characteristic of his periods of visionary youth, grave- 
thoughted manhood, and tranquil decline. But we 
have felt this in a general way, and did not trace out 
details. Now we shall be able to follow the history 
of his intellect and his imagination from year to year, 
sometimes even from day to day.” 


But, then, Prof. Knight’s edition was not intended, as 
I take it, to displace the authorized text. It was de- 
signed rather to be one of our aids to study. It was 
copiously annotated, so that any wrong done to the 
reader could be at once repaired by information con- 
veyed in a note. It is not soin the present edition. 
The reader is nowhere informed that this poem or 
that has been wrenched from its true position. And 
all this has been done in violation of Wordsworth’s 
well-known desire. In Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Prose Works,”’ 
vol. iii., p. 474, we find the record of a conversation 
given by the Rev. R. P. Graves as follows: 


‘I expressed to Wordsworth a wish that his poems 
were printed in the order of their composition, assign- 
ing as reasons for the wish the great interest which 
would attach to observing the progressive develop- 
ment of the poet’s thought, and the interpretive value 
of the light mutually reflected by poems of the same 
period. I remember being surprised by the feeling 
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akin to indignation which he manifested at the sug- 
gestion. He said that such proceeding would indicate 
on the part of the poet an amount of egotism, placing 
interest in himself above interest in the subject treated 
by him, which could not belong to a true poet caring 
for the elements of poetry in their right proportion, 
and designing to bring to bear upon the minds of his 
readers the best influences at his command in the way 
best calculated to make them effectual.” 

Part of the force of the reason assigned by Words- 
worth has passed away; that which he would not do 
himself may be done for him. It is well that by a 
knowledge of the chronology of his works we should 
be able to trace the development of his mind; but it 
is an injury to a dead poet that in the edition which 
seems to bear his authority he should be forbidden 
the right to present his poems as he decided on mature 
deliberation that they ought to be presented. There 
is aloss here of what is needed even by the historical 
student of Wordsworth’s mind; an interesting part of 
the document is obliterated. And for the reader who 
cares for the poems simply as poems a still more 
serious loss is caused by the injudicious application 
of the chronological principle. * * * 

Inthe ‘ List of Wordsworth’s Poems arranged in 
Chronological Order,’’ which serves as a table of 
contents and which seems to be identical with Prof. 
Knight’s revised list as printed in the ‘‘ Transactions ” 
of the Wordsworth Society, I notice several errors as 
to the dates of first publication. But the list shows so 
much valuable research and contains so much useful 
information that it becomes us rather to be grateful 
than censorious. And in every considerable piece of 
work a margin of error must be allowed. * * * 

Mr. John Morley has introduced Wordsworth to the 
readers of this volume in an excellent essay. If any 
Wordsworthian should say to me that the choice of 
Mr. John Morley as Wordsworth’s presenter is some- 
what curious, I should give a silent assent. Ifhe 
should go on to assert that Wordsworth would look 
upon the choice of such a presenter with fervid indig- 
nation, I could not say ‘‘no”; only I would remind 
my interlocutor that literature is a noble eirenicon, 
and that in those worlds where Protesilaus and his 
poet dwell there is 


“* An ampler ether, a diviner air,”’ 


than in our troubled planet. Mr. Morley writes as one 
who partakes in a large measure of Wordsworth’s 
spirit, though. perhaps, he does not feel its finer 


ecstacy— : 
“‘the bloom 
And all the mighty ravishment of spring.’’ - 


Let me say at the close how, in my opinion, the 
edition of Wordsworth, which we all desire, ought to 
be planned. 

(i.) Wordsworth’s latest text to be given. Words- 
worth’s arrangement of the poems to be followed. 

(ii.) A chronological table, strictly tested, to be 
given, so that the reader should have it in his power 
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to ascertain the date of any poem, or if he should 
please, to read the complete poetical works in the 
chronological order. 

(iii.) An appendix of ‘‘ Poems by Wordsworth not 
intended by him to appear in the authorized text.” 


(iv.) Appendix of notes dictated to Miss Isabella 
Fenwick. 

(v.) Appendix of select various readings, present- 
ing the earlier text in the case of poems seriously 
injured by Wordsworth’s rehandlings, Good judg- 
ment would here be needed, but in a few pages a 
valuable result could certainly be attained. 

(vi.) Bibliography of Wordsworth’s writings, not 
extending beyond the year of his death. 

(vii.) No introductory essay, and no author's name 
but that of Wordsworth on the title-page. 

Edward Dowden, in the Bookmart. 


=M. Alphonse Daudet is still obliged to remain 
idle, owing to the return of his rheumatic and neural- 
gic pains. 

=Macmillan & Co. have just arranged with Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. of London, for the American 
sale of that firm’s new Library of Philosophy—a 
series of works edited by J. H. Muirhead, and 
arranged in three departments, dealing respectively 
with schools of philosophers, the history of thought 
in particular departments, and the subject-matter of 
philosophy treated from an original point of view. 
In the first series, which will, it is hoped, ultimately 
cover the entire history of thought in the fields of 
metaphysics and ethics, the following volumes have 
already been promised: “ Sensationalists: Locke to 
Mill,” by W. S. Hough, D.Sc., of Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 
“Modern Realists: Leibnitz to Lotze,” by Professor 
Andrew Seth, of St. Andrews; ‘‘ Early Idealists: 
Descartes to Leibnitz,"’ by W. L. Courtney, of New 
College, Oxford ; ‘‘ Scientific Evolutionists : Comte to 
Spencer,” by Prof, John Watson, of Kingston, 
Canada; “ Utilitarians: Bentham to Contemporary 
Writers,’’ by W. R. Sorley, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; ‘‘ MoralSense Writers : Shaftesbury to Martin- 
eau,”’ by Prof. Wm. Knight, of St. Andrews; and 
“‘Tdealistic Moralists: Kant to Green,” by Prof. Henry 
Jones, of University College, Bangor, Me. Of the 
volumes of the second series, already arranged for, 
may be mentioned a ‘‘ History of Logic,’ by Prof. 
George S. Morris, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; ‘ History of 
Psychology,”’ by Prof. Adamson, of Owens College ; 
“ History of Political Philosophy,” by D. G. Ritchie 
and J. H. Muirhead; ‘ History of Economics,”’ by 
Dr. J. Bonar; ‘“ History of Aésthetics,” by A. Bosan- 
quet; and ‘‘ Evolution of Theology,” by Prof. Otto 
Pfleiderer. As an introduction to the Library, Erd- 
mann’s (smaller) ‘‘ History of Philosophy,” in three 
volumes, has been translated by Dr. W. S. Hough, of 
Ann Arbor, and will appear very shortly. Critic. 
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=After twenty-four years of service, Professor Henry 
Morley is about to resign the Chair of English Litera- 
ture at University College, London. 


=The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, of Abbottsford, is 
preparing for the press some hitherto unpublished 
journals of her great-grandfather, Sir Walter Scott. 


=The marriages of British peers with American 
heiresses will form the subject of a novel which the 
author of ‘Aristocracy”’ is now engaged in writing. 


=Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist, is said to be engaged 
on a biography of the late Laurence Oliphant. She 
has secured the help of Mrs. Wynne-Finch, Laurence 
Oliphant’s mother-in-law, and other members of his 
family. 


=The death is announced of Miss Mary Whately, 
daughter of the late Archbishop of Dublin. She was 
the author of ‘Ragged Life im Egypt” and other 
works. Miss Whately died in Egypt in the sixty-fifth 
year of her age. 


=A copy of the first edition of Charles Lever’s 
works lately sold in England for $1,375. The craze 
for first editions is now at its height, and absurd 
prices are given for modern books which have little 
value as literature. 


=Rider Haggard is about to make a journey to 
Asia Minor and Persia, visiting in turn Persepolis, 
Shiraz, and Bagdad in quest of local color for his new 
story, in which Queen Esther will probably be a con- 
spicuous personage. 


=Among the Boston authors who are to spend the 
summer in Europe are: James Russell Lowell, Col- 
onel T. W. Higginson, Oscar Fay Adams, William 
H. Rideing, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, and Miss 
Louise Imogene Guiney. 


=F. Marion Crawford is writing a book on Sir 
John Hawkwood for the English Men of Action 
Series. Mr. Walter Besant will prepare the volume 
on Captain Cook, Mr. Clark Russell thaton Dampier, 
and Mr. Archibald Forbes that on Havelock. 


=Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett sailed for England 
last month. She was accompanied by her secretary, 
Miss Chiellini, and her son, Vivian, who is the real 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. She is to write and bring out 
a new play and intends to secure an English copy- 
right. 


= Prof. Mahaffy, of Dublin, will visit the United 
States next August. He has undertaken to deliver 
two courses of lectures—on ‘‘ The Everyday Life of 
the Greeks,” and “ The History of Civilization ’’—at 
the Chautauqua Assembly, Chauiauqua, New York 
State. 
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=Allen Thorndike Rice, the owner and publisher 
of the North American Review, died suddenly in 
New York, on May the 16th. Mr. Rice was a native 
of Boston, and was barely thirty-six years of age. 
He was on the eve of departure for Europe to fill the 
post of Minister to Russia. 


=The scene of Mr. Julian Corbett’s new novel, 
‘‘ Kophetua the Thirteenth,” is laid in Central Africa, 
in a community founded in Elizabethan times on the 
ruins of the kingdom of that Kophetua whose roman- 
tic love story is so familiar to us from the ballads of 
“The King and the Beggarmaid.” 


= The Rev, J. W. Hardy, author of ‘‘ How to be 
Happy Though Married,” is a military chaplain ; tall, 
with a ruddy, bronzed complexion and a Rabbinical 
beard. In conversation he is as a rule chary of his 
good things, which he reserves for his books, but a 
slightly drawling utterance and a thickening of brogue 
are effectively used on occasion to enhance his gift of 
dry humor. Contrary to a very widely-spread sus- 
picion, he is a married man. 


=The first number of Vol. III American Notes and 
Queries inaugurates several caanges calculated to 
enhance its value. A table of contents is to be 
henceforth added to each issue, and the department 
of ‘‘ Communications” is to be sub-divided into 
Replies to queries and Communications on original 
subjects, or on questions already discussed. A valu- 
able feature is to be notices of books and periodicals. 
The publication is deservedly winning its way to 
popular favor. 


=A work will shortly appear on Sir John Frank- 
lin’s Fate, claiming to show that its discovery was 
through a revelation made to a little child seven years 
of age, to whom was revealed the locality where the 
ships would be found, and how they could be reached : 
and that after the great expeditions of the Government 
extending over a period of seven years had proved 
fruitless, the efforts of Lady Franklin, guided solely 
by the revelations of the little child, were crowned 
with complete success. 


=This is a queer description of Wordsworth which 
a quaint old Lakeman gives: ‘“‘ Wudsworth for a’ he 
had noa pride, nor nowt, was a man who was quite 
one to hissel’. He was not a man as folks could 
crack wi’ nor not aman as couldcrack wi’ folks. But 
there was another thing as kep’ folks off, he had a 
ter’ble girt deep voice, and ya might see his faace 
again for long enuff. I’ve knoan folks, village lads, 
and lasses, coming over by old road above which runs 
from Grasmere to Rydal, flayt a’most to death there 
by Wishing Gaate, to hear the girt voice a groanin’, 
and mutterin’, and thunderin’ of a still evening, and 
he had a way of standin’ quite still by the rocks there 
in t’ path under Rydal, and folks could hear sounds 
like a wild beast coming from the rock and children 
were scared fit to be dead a’most.” 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 


this column. 
Reader— 

The poem, “God Bless Us Every One!” is by James 
Whitcomb Riley. You will find it in his latest volume of 
verse— Old-Fashioned Roses.” 

J.G.H— 

The Book Worm is published in London, by Elliot Stock. 
You can obtain it in New York through Lockwood & 
Coombes, 275 Fifth Avenue. 

R.A. B.— 

Although Miss Olive Schreiner’s book, ‘* The Story of an 
African Farm,’”? was published several years ago, it did not 
acquire any considerable circulation in this country until last 
summer. The following brief biographical sketch was 
written by Miss Schreiner for the Book Buyer - 

“My father was a German, born in Wurtemberg. He 
studied at Basel, and went to South Africa as a missionary. 
My mother is English, the daughter of a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, and for generations my ancestors have been strict 
Puritans. 

“*I was born in the heart of South Africa, on a solitary 
mission station, I was many years old before I saw a town. 
My father died many years ago. My mother has becomea 
Roman Catholic and is living in a convent in South Africa. 
I came to England for the first time seven years ago, 
and then published the ‘ African Farm,’ which I had written 
in Africa, The first English edition was published in 1882. 
I have made stories ever since I could remember; long 
before I could write I used to scribble on sheets of paper 
imagining that I was writing them. I began ‘ An African 
Farm ’ when I was almost a child, but left it for some years 
before I finished it.” 

Subscriber— 

Taine’s ‘‘ History of English Literature” is one of the 
best works on the subject. Prof. Henry Morley is now 
bringing out a critical and biographical series in half-yearly 
volumes on ‘‘ English Writers.” For an anthology of Eng- 
lish poetry none is better than “The English Poets,’’ by 
Thomas Humphry Ward. It contains selections with critical 
introductions, For the Victorian era, Stedman’s “‘ Victorian 
Poets” is a valuable review, as is also, for our own poetry, 
his “ Poets of America.’’ Prof. Richardson has published a 
work on “‘ American Literature.” 


Kathrina— 

‘“«Sylvan Secrets” and “ Byways and Bird Notes,” by 
Maurice Thompson are published at sixty cents each 
volume, by John B, Alden, New York. 

John Habberton’s story, ‘* At Last.—Six Days in the Life 
of an Ex-Teacher,”’ has not been published in book form. 
Mr. Habberton’s most noted work is “ Helen’s Babies,” of 
which nearly a quarter of a million copies have been sold in 
the United States, besides large editions in England, France 
and Germany. 

L. T.— 

‘“« A Manual of Cheirosophy,” by Ed, Heron-Allen, is the 
best book on Palmistry we know of. “ Practical Cheirosophy” 
is asmaller work by the same author. Another small and 
evidently good treatise on the subject is Dick’s “ Mysteries 
of the Hand; or, Palmistry Made Easy ” 
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DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AT WANAMAKER’S, 


HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES OF ITALY, from their 
origin to the Reformation. By Emilio Comba, D. D. 
Translated from the author’s revised edition by Teofilo 
E. Comba. 8vo, $1.80; by mail, $1.93. 


READINGS IN CHURCH History. By Rev. James S. 
Stone, D.D. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24, 


This book seeks to set forth the essentials of a very 
large subject, concerning which the majority of 
church members of all denominations, it is quite safe 
to say, know next to nothing. It is a subject that in 
the past has been left to the ecclesiastical doctors, and 
the average layman has not only not interested him- 
self in it, but in not a few of the denominations the 
tendency of instruction has been to discourage inquiry 
into the particulars of ecclesiastical development. 
And yet unless the history of ecclesiasticism is in 
some manner understood, and well understood, the 
man who dares to inquire—and the number of them 
who dare to do this are rapidly increasing—will soon 
find himself floundering in a sea of savage contro- 
versy that will be likely to overwhelm him and his 
faith rather than to purge him of his unbelief. Mr. 
Stone, therefore, has written, with the very worthy 
object of stating the salient features of ecclesiasticism 
in a brief and understandable way for the benefit of 
plain people who are not students except in very 
limited sense, but who ought to be informed as to how 
and why certain things were and are. The especial 
merit of the compilation, in our judgment, is that it 
does give in brief space a fair survey of a great and 
very important subject, and so fills a space that is not 
filled by any other book that we know of. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


By John Fiske. The 
16mo, 60 cents; 


THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, 
Riverside Library for Young People. 
by mail, 67 cents. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. From the 
reign of David up to the capture of Samaria. By Ernest 
Renan. Vol. II. 8vo., $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE PREACHERS OF SCOTLAND FROM THE SIXTH TO 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Twelfth series of the 
Cunningham Lectures. By William Garden Blaikie, 
D.D., LL.D, 8vo, $2.40; by mail, $2.55. 


THE STORY OF WILLIAM AND Lucy SMITH. Edited 
by George S. Merriam. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

William Smith was a Scotchman, a scholar, a 
thinker and a man of letters, but little known to lite- 
rary readers, Lucy Smith was his wife. Mr. Smith 
was a regular reviewer for Blackwood’s from 1839 to 
1871, and in that time he passed judgment upon many 
of the most noteworthy books of the epoch, both 
English and American. Among the latter were an 
essay on Emerson in December, 1847; an estimate of 
some American poets in May, 1851; a review of 
Prescott’s ‘‘ Philip the Second”’ in April, 1856; a re- 
view of Motley’s “‘ Dutch Republic’’ in December, 
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1859, and of Motley’s ‘‘ History of the Netherlands” 
in May, 1861, and July, 1868. Mr. Smith besides 
wrote ‘‘ Thorndale” and ‘‘Gravenhurst.” The former, 
which is the better known and was published in 1857, 
is a novel of religious philosophy and the most re- 
markable book of its kind in the language. In 
“‘ Gravenhurst,” although it is also a philosophical 
novel, will be found what Lucy was to William Smith. 
The story of two such lives and of the literary work of 
such a man is well worth the telling. What gives this 
book interest is the fact that this writer and thinker 
was almost a recluse, and that his wife was part of 
him. Philadelphia Times. 


LorD LAWRENCE. By Sir Richard Temple. Men of 
Action series. With portrait. I2mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 68 cents; flexible cloth, 45 cents; by mail, 51 
cents. 


FRANCIS BACON: His LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY. By 
John Nichol, Part II. Bacon’s Philosophy. With a 
sketch of the history of previous science and method, 
With portrait. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

The first volume dealt solely with the life of 

Bacon; the present one gives an admirably concise 

account of Bacon’s philosophy. We do not know 

where the “Instauratio Magna’’ can be found in 


such a satisfactory nutshell as this. 
Philadelphia Press. 


EMERSON IN CoNcORD. A memoir, written for the 
“Social Circle” in Concord, Massachusetts. By 
Edward Waldo Emerson. With portrait. 8vo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.47. 

See review in this number. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. An historical biography. By 
Horace E. Scudder. The Riverside Library for Young 
People. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 


DESCRIPTION. 


INCIDENTS OF A COLLECTOR’S RAMBLES IN AUSTRA- 
LIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND NEw GUINEA. By Sherman 
F. Denton. [Illustrated. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 


THE First ASCENT OF THE KasalI. Being some 
records of service under the Lone Star. By Charles 
Somerville Latrobe Bateman. With fifty-seven illustra- 
tions and two maps reproduced from the author’s 
original drawings. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.69. 

THE HomE AcrE. By Edward P. Roe. New edition. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 

One of the best, if not the very best, of quite a 
multitude of works that endeavor to tell the owners 
of small plots of ground how to make the most of 
them for growing fruit and vegetables for family use. 
Mr. Roe, in addition to being a popular novelist, was 
a successful horticulturist, who made a specialty of 
small fruits, and so he wrote about the “‘ Home Acre” 
from the most practical of standpoints. It is a par- 
ticular merit of this book that, while it does not disdain 
particulars, it nevertheless deals with principles in a 
way that makes it doubly valuable to an intelligent 
man or woman who undertakes to use it as a guide in 
planting and nurturing. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


PICTURESQUE ALASKA. A journal of a tour among 
the mountains, seas and islands of the Northwest, 
from San Francisco to Sitka. By Abby Johnson 
Woodman. Illustrated. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 
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FROM JAPAN TO GRANADA. Sketches of observation 
and inquiry in a tour round the world in 1887-8. By 
James Henry Chapin, Ph. D. Illustrated, 8vo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 


Beginning at Japan and China, he journeyed to the 
westward, visiting Singapore, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
Palestine, Malta, Sicily, the Barbary States, and finally 
arriving in Spain. Much of the ground covered was 
that usually taken by travelers, though here and there 
he tells us of places that he visited which lie rather off 
the beaten tracks of travel. He saw, heard and 
learned a great deal that it is enjoyable to read of, 
and he has told about it all in a simple and easy style. 
Two chapters which claim particular attention are 
those entitled ‘‘ Historic Scenes in Palestine’’ and 
“* Zenobia’s Capital.’”’ Mr. Chapin, who is professor 
of geology and mineralogy at St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, is already known as the author of an admirable 
work entitled ‘“‘ The Creation and Early Development 
of Mankind.” Public Opinion. 


Lacks that outdoor freshness which ought by nature 
to belong to a traveler's sketches. The threshing of 
old straw continues through three hundred and twenty- 
five pages, and pitiful indeed is the grain to be gar- 
nered at the end. The heavy and monotonous pages 
are seldom relieved even by a quotation. Still, the 
author insists that his book is ‘“‘ not intended in any 
sense as a substitute for the guide-book.’”’ In the 
title-chapter on Japan, despite the voluminous library 
containing fairly accurate information which the 
author might have consulted while correcting proofs, 
as he certainly read widely and uncritically before 
writing himself, we find a swarm of errors. Fugi- 
yama, Yeddo, Yezzo, havi-kari, Keigé, instead of 
Fujiyama, Yedo, Yezo, harakiri, keiki, are bad 
enough, as is hadbisha for hibachi. Concerning the 
death of Mr. Richardson, an Englishman, whom Prof. 
Chapin speaks of as ‘‘an American citizen,” the facts 
are better known than he imagines, as a dozen vol- 
umes will testify. The story told about the pony on 
page 43 shows how easily travelers are taken in by 
local guides, especially when pullers of 72#-riki-sha act 
as ciceroni. A chance bit of geological information 
will here and there reward ‘‘the kind reader,” to 
whom the author bids farewell from the Washington 
Irving hotel in Granada, on his closing page. 

Nation. 


HAYTI; OR, THE BLACK REPUBLIC. 
St. John K.C.M.G. New edition. 
mail, $2.17. 


By Sir Spenser 
8vo, $2.00; by 


The author's pessimistic views of this chronically dis- 
turbed nation are rather intensified in the revised and 
partially rewritten volume before us. The antipathy 
between blacks and mulattoes has, in his opinion, 
reached a, crisis where one or the other race must be 
swept out of existence, with the chances by no means 
favorable to the mulattoes ; voudoo worship and can- 
nibalism are steadily increasing ; the administration 
of the Government and the laws is almost a dead 
letter ; agriculture, manufactures, and the arts, if such 
exist, are lapsing into decay, and the island is destined, 
before many years, to become the home of black men 
who have returned to their African barbarism or 
bestiality. Sir Spenser was for twenty years or more 
British agent or chargé in Hayti, and speaks with 
some knowledge of the subject, though possibly with 
prejudice, and if in this edition of his work he rein- 
forces his original statements by evidence derived 
within a year or two from purely Haytian sources his 
remarks deserve attention. NV. Y. Sun. 
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HER MaAJjesty's Tower. 
Dixon. 
trations. 


$1.70. 


By William Hepworth 
From the seventh London edition. With illus- 
Two volumes in one, 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 


STUDIES IN ARCHITECTURE AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
By C. D. Arnold. 20 plates, 4to, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.03. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA TO KAMSCHATKA 
AND New GUINEA. With notices of Formosa, Liu-Kiu, 
and various islands of the Malay Archipelago, By F. 
H, H. Guillemard, M.A., M.D. With maps and 
numerous woodcuts, Drawn by J. Keulemans, C. 
Whymper and others; and engraved by Edward 
Whymper. Newedition. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.00. 


INDIAN LIFE (HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN.) Religious 
and Social. By John Campbell Oman.  8vo, $1.35 ; 
by mail, $1.50. 

See review in this number. 


A CALIFORNIA TRAMP AND LATER FOOTPRINTS; OR, 
LIFE ON THE PLAINS AND IN THE GOLDEN STATE 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. With miscellaneous sketches in 
prose and verse. By T. S. Kenderdine. Illustrated 
with 39 wood and photo-engravings. 8vo, $1.75; by 
mail, $1.97. 

The author is frank enough not to claim that his 
book was written to fill a long-felt want, nor does he 
even assert that its publication is due to the urgent 
solicitation of his friends. It is an account of an over- 
land journey to California thirty years ago. The 
book is handsomely printed but the illustrations are 
fearfully and wonderfully made. As an account of 
the manner in which the journey across the continent 
was made in the days when there were no railroads 
across the plains and through the Rockies the book 
will prove interesting to many readers and reminiscent 
to some. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


RELIGION. 


THE Divine LitureGy. Being the Order for Holy 
Communion, Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally 
set forth. In fifty portions. By Herbert Mortimer 
Luckock, D.D. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.74. 

Canon Luckock’s “ Divine Liturgy’’ is a set ot 
fifty lectures upon the Order for Holy Communion, 
intended primarily to be read in church by way of 
homilies, or used for the instruction of classes of com- 
municants. They are well adapted for either purpose, 
being simple, clear, well arranged, and accurate. 

There is perhaps an undue tendency to run back 

institutions and practices, which undoubtedly have a 

history, to the very earliest times; but those who are 

in sympathy with the author's views will find the 
book instructive and edifying. Saturday Review. 


LIVING QUESTIONS : STUDIES IN NATURE AND GRACE. 
By Warren Hathaway. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 
The author is a writer and orator of a somewhat 
florid style, but his language, presuming that his 
delivery is effective, must touch the sensibilities of 
hearers. He is not in sympathy with any of the 
modern movements of unbelief or half-belief in the 
Bible, and yet he is not an intolerant teacher of its 
doctrines. Extensive miscellaneous reading supplies 
him with illustrations in speech derived from modern 
science and modern as well as antique history. So 
that his sermons are animated, not in the least 
gloomy and obscure, and quite upon the line of pro- 
gress in religious belief. Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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A PLAIN ARGUMENT FOR Gob. By George Stuart 
Fullerton. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents, 

Three interesting lectures, delivered a year ago in 
this city before the Churchwoman’s Institute. The 
author insists upon the necessity of keeping in mind 
the analogy between the argument for God and the 
reasoning which convinces us of the existence of 
minds in other men. It is his experience that in the 
light of this analogy, objections to the argument from 
the reign, of natural law, from the eternity of the 
world, and from the doctrine of evolution are seen to 
be quite from the point at issue. No doubt the 
analogy will prove cogent to many readers. It is cer- 
tainly set forth in plainest language. 

Philadephia Press. 


THE Way. The Nature and Means of Revelation. 
By John F. Weir, M.A., N. A. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.50. 

To the historical parts of the Bible little attention 
has been paid, as the purpose of the work is confined 
exclusively to the teachings of revelation. . . . . 
The aim has been to exhibit the general teaching of 
revelation as pointing the way of salvation ; to sketch 
the plan of redemption as marking the unfolding of a 
moral and spiritual consciousness in man; and to 
explain the nature of the means which constitute a 
channel of prophecy. Lxtract from Preface. 


GUIDE MARKS FOR YOUNG CHURCHMEN. By Howard 
Hooker Wilmer, D.D., LL. D., Bishop of Alabama. 
I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


The subjects touched upon are: The Church in 
England; The Church in America; How the Church 
was Planted in America; Different Religious Bodies 
in the United States; Roman or Latin Church; The 
Presbyterian Communion ; The Baptists ; Immersion ; 
The Methodists ; etc. Publishers’ Weekly. 


ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN THE UNITED STATES: 
As THEY ARE AND AS THEY OUGHT TO BE. By D. 
Convers, S.S.J.E. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

The author has attempted to show in this volume 
that marriage and divorce in the United States of 

America are in an unsatisfactory condition. The 

work is not intended for specialists, but for that num- 

erous community usually designated as ‘the general 
reader,” who, the writer observes very justly, is re- 
markably ignorant of the laws touching one of the 
fundamental institutions of the life of the nation. How 
the Tie is formed, Who may not Marry, Divorce, are 
some of the subjects discussed. Book Chat. 


SENECA’Ss MINoR D1ALoGues. Together with the 
Dialogue on Clemency. Translated by Aubrey Stewart, 
M. A. Bohn’s Classical Library. 12mo, $1.40; by 
mail, $1.50. 

Is a book of much the same character as Plutarch’s 
“‘Morals,”’ but more argumentative in treatment and 
not so amusing. The dialogues are really sermons, 
in which the opinions of the adversary are sometimes 
quoted in order to be refuted. They deal with such 
topics as Anger, Consolation, and Mercy, and should, 
in Mr. Stewart’s excellent version, form a valuable 
addition to the library of many a preacher. -Apart 
from their intrinsic merits, the ethical opinions of 
Gallio’s brother and Burrus'’s friend can never fail of 
interest to the thoughtful Christian. Montaigne had 
no less admiration for Seneca than for Plutarch, and 
professes—what is only partly true—that his own 
book is “wholly compiled "’ from these writers. 

Atheneum. 
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THE FAMILY Horse; ITs STABLING, CARE AND 
FEEDING, A practical manual for horse keepers. By 
Geo. A. Martin. Illustrated. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 


AN OBJECT IN LIFE, AND How To ATTAIN IT. By 
F. Leopold Schmidt, Jr. t2mo, paper, 45 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 


A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. By Sir. H. E. Roscoe, 
F. R. S. and C. Schorlemmer, F. R. S. Vol. III. 
The Chemistry of the Hydrocarbons and their deriva- 
tives, or Organic Chemistry. Part V. 8vo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.50. 


POETRY. 
HorRAcE: THE ODES, EPpopEs, SATIRES, AND 
EPIsTLEs. ‘Translated by the most eminent English 
scholars and poets, including Ben Jonson, Milton, 
Dryden, Addison, Lytton, Conington, Calverely, Sir 
Theodore Martin, etc. The Chandos Classics. 1I2mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. 


The difficulties of translating Horace are so well 
known that it was a happy thought not to confine the 
work to one author, but to select from all quarters 
the translation which might appear the most adequate 
and satisfactory. In addition to the well known 
translators of former days, the work of living and 
recent authors has been included, and examples ot 
Lytton, Calverley, Conington and Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin enable the reader to form some idea of the stan- 
dard reached by the Horace translators of another 
age, while the inclusion of specimens from Ben Jon- 
son, Milton, Dryden, Addison and Francis provide an 
adequate standard for comparison or contrast. We 
do not propose to institute any such comparison in 
this place; we can only congratulate the editor on the 
comprehensiveness of his plan, and the success with 
which he has carried it into execution while the 
reader will perhaps be enabled to gather an idea of 
the many-sided views of Horace’s genius, which no 
one translator could have given him. The selection 
appears to have been made with excellent judgment, 
and though, perhaps, in some cases others might 
have decided differently, all will, we think, agree that 
there is not very much room for individual complaint. 

London Bookseller. 


THE PASCHAL. Poems for Passion-Tide and Easter. 
3y A. Cleveland Coxe. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 88 
cents. 


OLD-FASHIONED RosEs. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
16mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.45. 


THE MASQUE OF DEATH AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Charles Lotin Hildreth. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. F 

A collection of one hundred and one verses, the 

‘Masque of Death ” being a timely reflection on the 

“grim respectable display” of Christian burial, a 

remnant of the savage past. Among the verses are 

further: ‘‘To an Obscure Poet,” ‘‘ The Chimes,” 

“Midnight,” ‘‘The Spirit of Poetry,” ‘‘ Ambition,” 

‘‘ Nature,” ‘‘ Evening,” ‘‘The Lotus Flower,” “ The 

Burden of Time,” ‘The King and the Poet,” 

“Fame,” ‘ Music,” “ Carlyle,” ‘‘ Hero Worship,” 

“*Toil,” “Illusion,” ‘Over the Mountains,” ‘“ Ran- 

dom Chords,” “ Renaissance,” ‘‘In Captivity,” ‘‘ The 

Song of the Scythe,”’ ‘‘ Italian Dreams,” ‘‘ Perennial 

Beauty,” ‘‘ Among the Mountains,” etc.” 

Book Chat. 
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DRAMATIC WORKS OF FRIEDERICH SCHILLER, WAL- 
LENSTEIN AND WILHELM TELL. Translated in the 
original metre. By S. T. Coleridge and J. Churchill, 
and Sir Theodore Martin, K. C. B., LL. D. Bohn’s 
Standard Library. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
New edition. Vol. XIII. “ Aristophanes’ Apology,” 
“The Agamemnon of Aischylus.” 16mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.21. 


THE Cup OF YOUTH AND OTHER POEMS, By S. Weir 
Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.17. 


PROSE FICTION. 


ALMA; OR, THE STORY OF A LITTLE Music MISTRESS. 
By Emma Marshall. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


THE STORY THAT THE KEG TOLD ME, AND THE 
STORY OF THE MAN WHo Dipn’T Know Mucu. By 
W.H. H. Murray. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

This series of ‘‘ Adirondack tales’’ is to be com- 
pleted in six volumes. Three volumes are already 
written, representing the graphic sketches of the 

Adirondack region published by Mr. Murray in the 

early days of his literary career, which gained him 

fame and the sobriquet of ‘“ Adirondack”’ Murray. 

The other three are yet to be written. These special 

stories have John Norton, the trapper for their hero; 

in fact, he runs all through the series, speaking words 
of wisdom on many subjects connected with the 
woods and with nature. He represents an ideal New 

England man who has spent his life in the woods. 

The first story introduces him to the reader; the 

second finds him the hero of a thrilling episode. Both 

stories are rich in sporting experiences. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


PLAYS OF SHERIDAN. Containing ‘‘The Rivals,” 
“The School for Scandal,’ “The Critic.” Bohn’s 
Select Library. 12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


ADELAIDE'S AWAKENING. A story of the City of 
Flowers. By Emma Marshall. Illustrated. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The scene shifts from a rural nook in England, with 
its rector, the Squire and his titled wife, and two or 
three refined families with their bright young girls, to 
Florence, where the effusive Lady Anna Cowper-Smith 
takes her husband and invalid daughter and a long 
retinue of servants, including among her dependents 
the gifted Adelaide, who goes to study art. This gives 
opportunity for descriptions of the ‘‘ city of flowers”’ 
and its picture galleries ; but codrdinate in interest, a 
clever story is carried along, in which certain wrongs 
are righted, certain persons find their level, some fine 
traits of character are developed, sweet charities and 
kindly courtesies are taught, and a precious little life 
fulfills its mission and passes away. Such books may 
safely be commended for a girl’s library. 

Literary World. 


BaALDy’s Point. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. Cassell’s 
Sunshine series. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 41 
cents, 

Is a capital story by Mrs. J. H. Walworth—prob- 
ably the best of the series of popular American novels 
that she has written. The Americanism cannot be 
questioned, and it is better than any of the imitations 
of English novels that are so common. The time is 
at the close of the civil war and the scene in a little 
town in the South, peopled with proud whites who 
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cannot believe in Lee’s surrender, and ignorant 
blacks who are insolent to their defeated former 
masters, Leaving out this part relating to race and 
freedom, the story is a real romance that appeals to 
the sympathies of the reader. Henry White, the 
returned soldier, who gets a position as toll-gatherer 
rather than be idle and dependent, is a character of 
force. So is ‘‘Cap Van Dorn,” who has to struggle 
under a mysterious burden, which makes him an 
object of suspicion. So, too, is the Provost Marshal, 
Wesley Ford, who is naturally distrusted by all the 
people as the representative of the Government. The 
minor characters are well drawn, but all the 
women—strange to say of a book by a woman—are 
less interesting than the men. But the story is well 
told, is free from digressions of description and senti- 
ment, and proceeds steadily on to a just conclusion. 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Miss CreEsPiIGNY. A love story. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. New edition. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 


MARGERY (GRED). A tale of Old Nuremberg. By 
George Ebers. Translated from the German by Clara 
Bell, In two vols. Gottsberger edition, 16mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24; paper, 60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. 

The time is the first half of the fifteenth century, 
when Nuremberg was at the height of its glory as a 
centre of art and letters, and when its wealthy burgers 
lived in almost royal splendor. Margery is a daughter 
of the famous house of Schopper, an orphan at the 
beginning of the story, which is supposed to be told 
in her own words. She describes her school life, her 
friendship with the scrivener’s daughter, beautiful 

Ann Spiesz, and the various romartic love affairs of 

which from childhood she began to take cognizance. 

Her brother, the bold and impetuous Herdegen, falls 

in love with Ann, but is for atime alienated by the 

machinations of arich old uncle. There are festivi- 
ties in city and country, adventures with gypsies, 
duels, and many tragic events to lend interest to the 
narrative. In the second volume isa glowing account 
of the visit to Nuremberg of the Emperor Sigismund 
and the Empress Barbara, and thereafter the romance 
goes on with increased vivacity. The characters are 
all so real and the scenes described are all so life-like 
that although the book is long it never for a moment 
becomes wearisome. Dr. Ebers has achieved another 

triumph in ‘“‘ Margery;’’ profound learning and a 

strong imagination were never more happily com- 

bined than in this memorable tale. Boston Beacon. 


MADEMOISELLE SOLANGE. By Francois de Julliot. 
Globe Library. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 
cents. 

“JERRY,” AND OTHER STORIES. By the author of 
“Molly Bawn,” “Phyllis,” etc. 16mo, 35 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents; Lippincott’s series of select novels, 
16mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 19 cents. 

The first is unmistakably pathetic—the tale of a 
poor little London waif who dies of starvation ; but 
the pathos is rather overdone. The others are more 
in the Duchess’s usual manner—little narratives of 
pretty young women with many suitors, who are very, 
very coquettish, who accept the rich and elderly lover, 
who make honest young men miserable, and who at 
last relent and marry according to the dictates of 
their hearts. It is a cheerful comedy played over and 
over again with infinite variation, and devoted ad- 
mirers of the vivacious author seem never to tire of 
it. Boston Beacon. 
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THE LITTLE RED SHop. By Margaret Sidney. Illus- 
trated. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


A SEVENFOLD TROUBLE. By Pansy and her Friends. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


THE ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUE CAIN. By H. F. 
Wood, author of ‘‘ The Passenger from Scotland Yard,” 
etc, Globe Library. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
21 cents. 


ALMEDA. By Dr.N.T.Oliver. Globe Library. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 


NIKANOR. By Henry Greville. Authorized edition. 
Illustrated. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Nikanor is the illegitimate son of a Russian noble- 
man. His father carries him, when but a few hours 
old, to the house of a Greek priest on his estates, and 
obliges the priest to raise him as his own child. Nika- 
nor has a taste for the priesthood as he grows up, and 
when buta mere boy enters the church. Before taking 
his vows he isobliged to marry, as all Greek priests do. 
From thenceforward his fate is amost unhappy one. 
His marriage is not a perfect union and his heart 
wandersto another. He then loses wife and child and 
dies broken-hearted because an impediment stands in 
the way of his second marriage. His real father plays 
a part all through the book. Publishers’ Weekly. 


DEB ANDTHE DucuHEss. A Story for Boys and Girls, 
By L. T. Meade. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

“Deb” is a quick-tempered, dreamy child, who, by 
some freak of Nature, finds herself in the midst ot a 
family of placid, matter-of-fact brothers and sisters. 
She is, as one may easily imagine, a very entertaining 
little person to read about. Mrs. Meade does her baby- 
talk to perfection, and describes with both pathos and 
humor the troubled and troubling life which she leads 
amongst uncongenial surroundings. Deb has a great 
ally in one Michael, the neglected son of a neighbor, 
and a bosom friend in a terrier, ‘‘ Flopsy ” by name. 
“‘Flopsy,” too, is a character of no little interest. 
The writer must have drawn from an original when 
describing him. The story leads Deb and Mike into 
some curious adventures which, we must confess, are 
not so much to our liking as the domestic scenes. 

London Spectator. 


THE LapiEs’ GALLERY. By Justin McCarthy, M. P., 
and Mrs. Campbell Praed. Globe Library. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents: by mail, 21 cents. 


Joun CHARAxES: A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
AMERICA. By Peter Boylston. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.02, 


The sceneis laid in Boston. The story has barely 
opened before the heart of a coquette, who has made 
havoc with her many admirers, is itself touched and 
a love affair is under full headway. This is very 
happily managed, however, and after widely separat- 
ing the leading characters, we are introduced to John 
Charaxes, a true cosmopolitan of wide experience 
with the world, highly cultured, in easy circumstances, 
benevolent, and somewhat eccentric. From this 
point the narrative assumes an unusual interest, new 
lovers appear in due time, and under the patronage 
of our friend Charaxes difficulties are removed and 
all ends joyously. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Time's ScyTHE. By Jane Valentine, author of ‘‘ The 
Old Stone House.’”’ Cassell’s Sunshine series. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 
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THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 
By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esquire. 3 vols, Routledge’s 
Pocket Library, 18mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00; 
gilt top, uncut edges, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


THE LIFE OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON; OR, THE MODERN 
IMITATION OF CHRIST. A theoretical novel, By E. 
Lynn Lynton, New edition. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
72 cents, 


VAGABOND TALES. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Most of the tales in Mr. Boyesen’s entertaining 
volume have already found welcome and appreciation 
through the pages of various popular magazines; but 
in less transient form they will be no less welcome. 
They are seven in number, and vary in merit from 
the thoroughly artistic and most pathetic idyl of 
‘Crooked John ”’ to the somewhat strained and thea- 
trical talk of ‘‘Monk Tellanbach’s Exile,” with its 
ineffective anti-climax of the hero’s departure, stricken 
by conscience only after winning the love of his 
friend’s sweetheart, declaring his own for her, and 
standing with her “ for a long time silhouetted against 
the sky, clasped in a close embrace.”” Mr. Boyesen’s 


style, though rarely quotably brilliant, is always fresh, 
pleasant and virile, and his power of observation 
Boston Transcript. 


trained and keen. 
THE LION’s SHARE. By Mrs. Clark Waring. 12mo. 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 

Is a bright, interesting little novel, somewhat 
resembling in style the popular stories by the 
“Duchess.” A very beautiful young girl, the daugh- 
ter of poor and obscure parents, is sent away to school 
and receives an education, and gets a knowledge ot 
life that renders her very discontented with her farm- 
house home. After her return from school she forms 
the acquaintance, in an accidental manner, of a 
handsome and polished young man who occupies a 
high station in society, and they fall in love with each 
other. This young man, Jerome by name, wishes to 
meet her clandestinely, but refuses to visit her at her 
house, or to recognize her in the presence of any of 
his friends. Melville, which is the somewhat peculiar 
name of the young woman, discovers after a time the 
cause for this, which is that Jerome is engaged to 
Clara Rutland, the daughter of the great man of the 
village, and he wishes to marry her for her wealth. 
Then Melville's wrath rises against him and in her 
pique she promises to marry “ Rupe’’ Rutland, the 
son of the great man, and brother of Clara. This 
condition of affairs produces various interesting and 
dramatic situations, which are well treated, and car- 
ried out to a dénouement which it will perhaps interest 
the reader to find out for himself. Boston Beacon. 


IVAN THE SERF. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., author of 
‘‘ The Gunmaker of Moscow.’”’ 12mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 21 cents. 


A STORM ASHORE. By James H. Connolly. 
20 cents ; by mail, 24 cents. 

Contains many elements of sensation, such as an 
unexpected windfall of money, a prodigal son, a 
sailor lover and his faithful sweetheart, a midnight 
murder, and a false accusation—and these elements 
are werked up into a story which holds the interest 
without being wildly exciting. The story is not desti- 
tute of a moral, for it shows of how little comfort or 
use is money unless received in a right spirit and 
wisely expended for other than purely selfish ends. 

Boston Beacon. 


Iz2mo, 
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THE QUEEN OF THE BLock. By Alexander L. Kin- 
kead. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 


IZMA ; OR, SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. By M. Ozella 
Shields. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 


FAR IN THE Forest. A Story. By S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D.,LL.D. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Seereview in this numéer. 


GRANDISON MATHER; OR, AN ACCOUNT OF THE FOR- 
TUNES OF Mr. AND Mrs. THOMAS GARDINER. By 
Sidney Luska (Henry Harland), author of ‘* The Yoke 
of the Thorah,”’ etc, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


The scene of it is, as usual with this writer, in New 
York, and especially in the artistic, literary and semi- 
Bohemian circle. There is passion as well as humor 
in the story. The struggle for the means of existence 
is carried on bravely by Tom Gardiner and his wife, 
Rose, a true loving comrade who helps him and saves 
him in a direful strait by finishing a literary job which 
nearly drove him mad. The ttrials of author- 
ship are relieved by Rose, and the moral of the story 
is that the marriage of congenial and loving souls 
should not be put off on account of limited means—a 
very pretty moral when there is perfect congeniality 
and loving bravery on both sides. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


A LONDON LIFE, THE PATAGONIA, THE LIAR, Mrs. 
TEMPERLY. By Henry James. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 


Four of Mr. James’ characteristic stories are repre- 
sented by the title. The heroine of the first is a ‘‘ fast” 
American girl—such as Mr. James likes to paint— 
married to a stupid Englishman. The pair are inthe 
‘* Swim ” of fashionable London life, and are both 
equally heartless and unprincipled. After many 
shocking scenes of domestic infelicity, the climax is 
reached with the wife’s elopement and a subsequent 
divorce. ‘‘ The Patagonia” is the name of an ocean 
steamer. It is the scene of a tragedy. An American 
girl going out to England to marry a man for whom 
she does not care very much is flirted with by a hand- 
some Bostonian. Finding he is trifling with her, she 
jumps overboard. ‘The Liar,” which appeared in 
The Century, isa capital character study, as is also 
“‘Mrs, Temperly.”’ The first story, ‘‘ A London Life,” 
appeared in Scribner's. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. By Maxwell Gray, 
author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Library. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 71 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


The house of Annesley is supposed to be under a 
curse—the heir having forseveral generations met a 
strange or violent death. Shortly after this story opens 
Paul Annesley, a village doctor, inherits the estates 
most unexpectedly—four persons having stood between 
him and his inheritance. Next to him in succession 
is his cousin Edward Annesley, an officer in the Eng- 
lish army. They both love the same woman and many 
scenes of jealousy and anger are the result, all height- 
ened by the duplicity of a third hero, who also loves 
Alice Lingard. This third party is the villain of the 
story. When Paul Annesley disappears in a most 
mysterious manner he makes every effort to cast sus- 
picion upon Edward as having murdered him. This 
is “‘ The Reproach of Annesley ;’’ but time clears up 
the mystery, and Edward’s good name is free from all 
suspicion. Publishers Weekly. 
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MICAH CLARKE: His Statement as made to his three 
grandchildren, Joseph, Gervas, and Reuben, during the 
hard winter of 1734, wherein is contained a full report 
of certain passages in his early life, together with some 
account of his journey from Havant to Taunton with 
Decimus Saxon in the summer of 1685. Also of the 
adventures that befell them during the Western Rebel- 
lion, and of their intercourse with James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Lord Grey, and other persons of quality, 
Compiled day by day, from his own narration, by Joseph 
Clarke, and never previously set forth in print. Now 
for the first time collected, corrected, and rearranged 
from the original manuscript. By A, Conan Doyle. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 

See review in this number. 


THE BLACK BALL. By Ernest DeLancey Pierson. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 47 cents. 

In his sub-title, ‘‘ A Fantastic Romance,” the author 
seems to depreciate the value of his own work. Fan- 
tastic itis, no doubt, in some degree, but it is its 
honest, straightfoward portrayal of real character and 
every-day incident which will chiefly impress the 
reader. He may smile with a pleasant sense of 
humor at the somewhat impossible Aladdin's palace 
of Paul Rexton and the antic philosophy of Sprowley, 
‘‘professional manufacturer of freaks for dime mus- 
eums”’; but the author intended that the reader 
should be amused, and his exaggerations are, frankly, 
exaggerations, not unconscious excursions of the pen. 

American Bookseller. 


THE SLEEPING-CAR AND OTHER FARCES. By William 
D. Howells. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


By Mrs. S. R. Graham Clark. 
I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 


Tom’s STREET. 
Yensie Walton series, 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Illustrated. 


THE Story OF PATsy. j 
author of *‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” 
8vo, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 

Is a praiseworthy example of artful fiction for little 
folks. The illustrations are delightfully done. 
Philadelphia Press. 


FRIEND Fritz. A tale of the banks of the Lauter. 
Translated from the French by Erckmann-Chatrian. 
12mo, go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


Vanity Farr. A novel without a hero, and Lovel 
the Widower. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
New edition. Intwovolumes. With portrait. One 
hundred and fifty-nine illustrations by the author, and 
an introduction containing the history of these works. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.55. 


A GIRL GRADUATE. By Celia Parker Woolley, author 
of “ Rachel Armstrong ; or, Love and Theology,” etc. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A novel that marks a sure advance in the author's 
art of story-telling. It is a quiet, conscientious bit of 
fiction, far better than ‘‘ Love and Theology,” the 
school life in its pages being exceptionally natural and 
interesting. Philadelphia Press. 


REFERENCE. 


A PostaL Dictionary. Being an alphabetical hand- 
book of postal rates, laws and regulations for all who 
use the mails, Compiled from official sources. By 
Edward St. John 18mo, 15 cents. 

AN HIsTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Townsend MacCoun. Small 4to, 80 cents; by 
mail, 90 cents. 
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AN EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF THE NoTED NAMES OF FIcTION. Including also 
familiar pseudonyms, surnames bestowed on eminent 
men, and analogous popular appellations often referred 
to in literature and conversation. By William A. 
Wheeler. New edition, With appendix, by Charles 
G. Wheeler, 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

Mr. Charles G. Wheeler, a nephew of the compiler, 
has now added an appendix, which not merely is 
measurably a continuation to date, but repairs omis- 
sions in the body of the work, as appears from such 
entries as Abou ben Adhem, Baalam’s Ass, Banker 
Poet, Black-eyed Susan, Jim Crow, Sword of Damo- 
cles, Gordian Knot, Cranes of Ibycus, Jewels of Cor- 
nelia, Lever of Archimedes, Tom Brown, Handy 
Andy, Midshipman Easy, Eva (in ‘‘ Uncle Tom”’), 
etc. All George Eliot’s prominent characters and 
some of Dickens’s are cared for; Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde and Robert Elsmere are admitted, while 
“She” is ignored. In American fiction, Elsie 
Venner keeps company with Daisy Miller, but we 
have looked in vain for Silas Lapham or any char- 
acter of Howells’s, or for Aldrich’s Marjorie Daw. 
Uncle Remus is in his place. Among the new pseu- 
donyms are the Autocrat, Josh Billings, Charles 
Egbert Craddock, Mark Twain, and P. V. Nasby. 
Political terms, like ‘‘ Bloody Shirt” and ‘ Mug- 
wump,” are recorded. Much might be said concern- 
ing omissions, as in the case of Dumas and Victor 
Hugo, both neglected by the elder Wheeler; and 
Turgeneff and Tolstoi, unknown to the younger, who 
misses Anna Karénina along with Bazaroff. The 
index to the real names of pseudonymous characters 
has not been enlarged to take in the appendix, as it 
should have been. On the whole, the new portion, 
though useful as far as it goes, can hardly be called a 
first-rate performance. Nation. 


A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE. Compri- 
sing brief descriptions of the most important histories in 
English, French and German. Together with practical 
suggestions as to methods and courses of historical 
study. For the use of students, general readers, and 
collectors of books. By Charles Kendall Adams, 
LL. D. New edition, revised and enlarged, *8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.12. 


The revisions to which this work has been sub- 
jected consist of alterations and additions that are 
thus described: 1. All titles have been changed, 
whenever change has been necessary, in order to 
note the appearance of new editions or con- 
tinuations. 2. A few of the older books have been 
excluded in order that their places might be given to 
new works of greater importance. 3. Some of the 
descriptions have been condensed, and thus room 
made for others without greatly enlarging the volume. 
4. At the end of each chapter, under the head of 
“‘ Suggestions to students and readers,” a new section 
has been added, entitled ‘‘ Recent works of impor- 
tance.” 5. The table of contents and index have 
been amplified so as to include all the titles now 


inserted. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN 
Europe. A compact itinerary of the British Isles, Bel- 
gium and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, France, Austria and Italy. With maps. Revised 
annually, New edition for 1889. 12mo, leather, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.43. 

The “ Satchel Guide Book ”’ differs from most of its 
kind, in describing one continuous route, arranged to 
take in the maximum of what is best worth seeing 
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with the minimum of time. However lavish of money 
our tourist may be, he will be something less than 
Yankee if he can afford to waste his time. However, 
to save the tourist from penny-wisdom is one part of 
the plan, and the editor is careful to mention where 
it is advisable to take local guides. The ‘‘ Satchel 
Guide”’ is annually revised, unlike most the guide- 
books that are re-edited as to trains and hotels once 
in two years or five. Especially useful is a new rail- 
way map of the British Isles, upon which the enter- 
prising can lay down their own routes. The book fur- 
nishes a complete itinerary of the Brithish Isles, Bel- 
gium and Holland, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Austria and Italy. Philadelphia Ledger. 


CASSELL’S COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 18mo, leather, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.15. 


GREECE. Handbook for Travellers. By Karl 
Bedeker. With a panorama of Athens, 6 maps, and 
14 plans. 12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.08. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LETTERS TO A KING. By Albion W. Tourgée, LL. D. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Tourgée addresses the young men of the country 
who have just attained the right to vote. It is 
designed to impress upon young men that they are 
recipients not only of a priceless political inheritance, 
but of a commensurate responsibility, bequeathed to 
them by a generation which did not hesitate to shed 
its blood to prepetuate the idea of ‘‘ a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people,’’ on the 
soil of America. ‘A soldier,’’ says Judge Tourgée, 
‘“* might as well claim to have discharged his duty by 
merely pulling the trigger in the hour of battle, as a 
citizen console himself with the idea that nothing more 
is required of him than merely to cast a ballot.”” The 
author is especially and deservedly severe on that 
class of citizens which shirks its political duties, and 
then complains that the party is controlled by trick- 
sters, and asserts that there has never been a day or 
an hour in the history of any State or city of the 
land when those claiming to be the especial repre- 
sentatives of its best forces—its Christian citizens— 
might not have controlled its politics. * * * The 
book is one which should be read by every young 
man, whether a voter or not. Its teachings are 
needed and never more than now. 

Boston Transcript. 


ENGLISH CULTURE IN VIRGINIA. A Study of the 
Gilmer Letters and an account of the English Professors 
obtained by Jefterson for the University of Virginia. 
By William P. Trent, M. A. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies. 8vo, paper, $1.00. 


THE PRIMITIVE FAMILY IN ITS ORIGIN AND DEVEL- 
opment. By C. N. Starcke, Ph.D, International 
Scientific series. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 


LETTERS OF THE LATE EDWARD BULWER, LORD 
LYTTON, TO HIS WIFE, With extracts from her MSS. 
“ Autobiography,” and other documents. Published in 
vindication of her memory. By Louisa Devey. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

See review in this number. 

NEEDLE-CRAFT: ARTISTIC AND PRACTICAL. Metro- 


politan Art series, Fully illustrated. 4to, 80 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 
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PsycHOLOGY AS A NATURAL SCIENCE APPLIED TO 
THE SOLUTION OF OccuLT PsycHIC PHENOMENA. By 
C. G, Raue, M.D, 8vo, $2.80; by mail, $3.03. 


Following Beneke, the great German investigator, 
Dr. Raue has endeavored to solve, on the basis of the 
new psychology, the occult psychic phenomena, 
claiming so much attention from modern thinkers. 
Dr. Raue proves that materialism is incompetent to 
explain these occult manifestations, and endeavors to 
give a rational psychological explanation of the same. 
The work is characterized by perfect fairness towards 
his opponents. The author displays rare logical 
powers anda singularly happy way of making his 
foes convict themselves “‘ out of their own mouths.” 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


EVOLUTION OF ANIMAL LIFE. By Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph. D. 8vo, paper, 10 cents. 


EVOLUTION OF VEGETAL LiFe. How Life Begins. 
By William Potts. 8vo, paper, Io cents. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. By Dr. A. 
Schaffle. English edition. Translated from the eighth 
German edition under the supervision of Bernard 
Bosanquet, M. A. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


THE POEMS AND PLAYS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Edited by Austin Dobson. With etchings by John 
Jellicoe and Railton. Temple Library. 2 vols, 16mo, 
$2.85; by mail, $2.98. 


Among the most beautiful books now coming 
from the press are those which form the ‘‘ Temple 
Library.” We know of no form in which Goldsmith 
has heretofore appeared so dainty, so convenient, and 
so satisfactory to the lover of good books as this. 
The edition is limited in this country to 500 copies. 

Christian Union. 


HISTORY OF GERMAN THEOLOGY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By F. Lichtenberger. Translated and 
edited by W. Hastie, B.D. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, 
$4.72. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL NOTES ON PRIMARY EDUCATION AND 
THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE, By Mary Putnam Jacobi, 
M.D. 8vo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


The three essays contained in Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi’s book are entitled respectively ‘‘ An Experi- 
ment in Education”’ (this is divided into two sections), 
‘‘ The Flower and the Leaf,”’ and ‘‘ The Place for the 
Study of Language in a Curriculum of Education.” 
These all relate to the science of education, in the 
very strict sense of that term, and we account it a fault 
in them that they seek to push the strictly scientific 
idea further into the region of pure metaphysics than 
is worth while for practical problems to be pushed. 
There is excellent and most valuable matter, however, 
in all three of the essays, and intelligent teachers and 
parents will find them suggestive in an eminent 
degree. The fundamental proposition of Dr. Jacobi 
is that ‘Perception and memory should be indis- 
solubly associated;’’ and this proposition strikes at 
one of the radical defects of the advanced educational 
methods of the day as they are expounded by many 
not unintelligent teachers. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. A hand- 
book based upon M. Gustave Ducoudray’s “ Histoire 
Sommaire de la Civilisation.” Edited by Rev. J. 
Verschoyle, M. A. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.50. 


See review in this number. 
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Is MARRIAGE A FAILURE? A modern symposium, 
Edited with a preface, by Harry Quilter, M.A., and 
containing the most important letters on the subject in 
the London Daily Telegraph, and a paper on the 
philosophy of marriage. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, etc. 
“ Globe Library.’ 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 21 
cents. 


A HAND-BOOK OF CRYPTOGAMIC Botany. By Alfred 
W. Bennett, M. A. B.Sc., F. L.S., and George Mur- 
ray, F,L.S. With 378 illustrations. 8vo, $4.00; by 
mail, $4.16. 


PROLEGOMENA TO IN MEMORIAM. By Thomas 
Davidson, With an index to the poem. 1I2mo, go 
cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


Mr. Thomas Davidson has conferred upon all lovers 
of true poetry an inestimable favor by publishing his 
‘“‘Prolegomena to In Memoriam.”’ Mr. Davidson is 
convinced not only that ‘In Memoriam” is the 
greatest English poem of the century, but one of the 
great poems of alltime. ‘It belongs,” he says, “to 
the same class of works as the ‘ Divine Comedy ’ and 
‘Faust’; only whereas the first of these, despite its 
title, is epic, and the second, dramatic, this is lyric. 
The hero of “‘In Memoriam,” like the hero of the 
‘ Divine Comedy,’ is the poet himself.. . . Tenny- 
son’s Arthur does for the deeply religious and culti- 
vated man of the nineteenth century what Dante’s 
Beatrice did for the similarly endowed man of the 
fourteenth... . .In both poems the fundamental 
thought is the same. Man's true happiness consists 
in the perfect conformity of his will to the divine will, 
and this conformity is attained, through love, first of 
man, then of God.’ This problem of the destruction 
and rebuilding of a moral world as set forth in 
Tennyson, Mr. Davidson elucidates by means of a 
careful prose analysis and the citation of many par- 
allel passages from other writers who have dealt with 
the same theme. A large number of the quotations 
are from the “ Divine Comedy” and the similarity of 
thought between Tennyson and Dante is made clearly 
evident. Metempsychosis, trance, ecstasy, the condi- 
tions of immortality, and the spiritualization of love 
are among the topics concerning which Mr. Davidson 
has a good deal that is valuable to suggest. The book 
is asmall one, but it contains much wisdom in a little 
space. The index to “In Memoriam,” filling some 
fifty pages, is a most welcome addition to what must 
prove to bea helpful and ennobling book. 

Boston Beacon. 


THE CHARMS AND SECRETS OF GOOD CONVERSATION. 
By Theodore E. Schmauk. 16mo, paper, 10 cents; by 
mail, 11 cents. 


SOLID FOR MULHOOLY. A Political Satire. By 
Rufus E. Shapley. New edition. With original illus- 
trations by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
69 cents. 

Mr. Rufus E. Shapley'’s political satire has taken its 
place asaclassic. Aslongas the evils of boss-rule 
are rampant it will be read and its lessons laid to 
heart. The book, which has been for some time out 
of print, is now issued in a new edition illustrated with 
a series of telling cartoons by Thomas Nast. 

Boston Beacon. 


My RELIGION. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated from the French by Huntington Smith. New 
edition, 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 50 cents. 


THE LONDON STAGE: ITs HISTORY AND TRADITIONS 
FROM 1576 TO 1888. By H. Barton Baker. Illustrated. 
2 vols., 8vo, $3.90 ; by mail, $4.17. 
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THE PLEASURES OF LiFe. PartII. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 52 
cents; paper, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. Parts I 
and II bound together, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

An author who has the rare satisfaction of finding 
that a book which he timidly launched has passed 
through thirteen editions in less than two years may 
be forgiven for finding that he has something addi- 
tional to say on ‘‘ The Pleasures of Life.”” Sir John 
Lubbock, like the confirmed optimist that he is, writes 
pleasantly in this supplementary volume concerning 
wealth, health, ambition, love, art, poetry, music, 
religion, and a few other themes. Some of his reflec- 
tions are rather obvious and commonplace ; but then 
Sir John explicitly states in the preface that he has 
not ‘‘ striven to be original.’’ The volume abounds 
in striking quotation, and is marked by mellow 
wisdom and genial urbanity. There is a distinct 
literary flavor in the book, and occasionally the 
thoughts expressed rise far above the level of their 
surroundings. London Publishers’ Circular. 


THE IDEALS OF THE REPUBLIC; OR GREAT WoRDS 
FROM GREAT AMERICANS, Knickerbocker Nuggets 
series. 18mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


While each and every volume of the series has its 
special and individual charm in either verse, essay or 
fiction, it is doubtful whether any one appeals to so 
wide an audience or is so practical in character as 
this last, which has for its title ‘‘ The Ideals of the 
Republic,” and contains the great American State 
papers of the century past—The Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, Washington’s First 
and Second Inaugurals and Farewell Address, 
Lincoln’s First and Second Inaugurals and his 
immortal Gettysburg Address. It is a book for the 
pocket of every patriotic American. 

Boston Transcript. 


NEW MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. Translated from documents in the 
French Archives and edited by John Durand. 8vo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


An AUTHOR'S LOVE. 
of Prosper Mérimée’s “ Inconnue.”’ 
mail, $1.22, 


See review in this numéer. 


Being the unpublished letters 
12mo, $1.10 ; by 


THE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER (In the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century). Edited by Alfred Crowgquill. 
With 140 illustrations. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 


“Alfred Crowquill,” the pseudonym of Alfred 
Henry Forester, is a name familiar to the older gen- 
eration of readers who first met with it in the early 
pages of Punch, in Bentley's Miscellany, and in 
various “‘ Pictorial Offerings ’’ which were so highly 
thought of along in the forties. He was a man of 
genuine humor, an artist of much merit, and his 
gentle satire of social foibles no doubt had its effect. 
To many younger readers, they will no doubt appear 
old-fashioned, yet the volume has in it much that is 
modern, for as long as man needs a doctor, or goes 
to law, or marries, or strives for wealth, or smokes, 
or drinks, or fights, or makes puns, so long will the 
merry quips of Alfred Crowquill be timely. The 
publishers deserve praise for the excellent style in 
which they have got the book up: the illustrations 
have all the merit of original impressions. 

Boston Beacon. 
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BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


D, APPLETON AND COMPANY: 


In the Wire-Grass, by Louis Pendleton. 

Days Out of Doors, by Charles C. Abbott. 

Lace, a Romance of Berlin Life, by Paul Lindau. 

An Epitome of Herbert Spencer's Synthetic Philosophy. 
Stellar Evolution, by Dr. — Croll. 

European Schools in 1888, by Dr. L. R. Klemm. 

A Dictionary of Terms in Art. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS: 


Progress of Religious Freedom as shown in the History of Tolera- 
tion Acts, by Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D. 

Philosophia Ultima; or, Science of the Sciences, Vol. II., by 
Charles Woodruff Shields, D.D., LL. D. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY : 


Kophetua the Thirteenth, by Julian Corbett. 
The Duke of Wellington, by George Hooper, 


T. Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY: 


Impressions of Russia, by George Brandes. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS : 


Seraphita, by Balzac. 

Chata and Chinita, by Miss Palmer. 

A Woodland Wooing, by Eleanor Putnam. 

By Leafy Ways: Brief Studies in the Book of Nature, by F. A. 
Knight. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: 


Eight Hundred Miles in an Ambulance, by Laura Winthrop 
Johnson. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 


Birds Through an Opera Glass, by Florence A. Merriam. 

Up and Down the Brooks, by Mary E, Bamford. 

The Beginnings of New England: The Puritan Theocracy in i 
Relations to Civil and Religious Liberty, by John Fiske. 

Washington as a Statesman, by Henry Cabot Lodge. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY : 


Examination and Education. 


E. P. DUTTON AND COMPANY: 


Light from Above. 

Our Pilgrimage. 
Homeward. 

Our Home Above. 

An Easter Message. 

He is Risen. 

The Brighter Day. 
Easter Dawn, 

Lilies Round the Cross. 


HALIBURTON SOCIETY OF KING’S COLLEGE, Windsor, N.S. 
Haliburton : The Man and the Writer. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER: 


Washington Centennial Souvenir. 
Guide Marks for Young Churchmen. 


THE WRITER PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
Writing for the Press. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS AND COMPANY : 
Constitution of the United States and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, in German, French and English. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL AND COMPANY: 
The School Hymnary. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY: 
The Ten Commandments. 
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DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY : 


Life of General Lafayette. 
Between Two Loves. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY: 


Grandison Mather. 
Rented—A Husband. 
Baldy’s Point. 
Time’s Scythe, 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY: 


The Ladies’ Gallery. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Is Marriage a Failure? 
Almeda, 
Mademoiselle Solange. 
ikanor. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS : 


Physiological Notes on Primary Education and the Study of 
Language. 

The Story of Pheenicia. 

From Japan to Granada, 

Ideals of the Republic. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY. 


Greifenstein. 
An Author’s Love. 


T. Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY : 


My Religion. 
Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Her Majesty’s Tower. 


J. S. OGILVIE : 


“That Dutchman;” or, The German 
Sketches. 

Izma; or, Sunshine and Shadow. 

Ivan, the Serf. 


Barber’s Humorous 


BELFORD, CLARKE AND COMPANY: 


The Masque of Death, and Other Poems. 
The Lion’s Share. 
‘rhe Queen of the Block. 
A Storm Ashore. 
Her Strange Fate. 
The Black Ball. 
P. BLAKISTON, SON AND COMPANY: 


Hygiene of the Nursery. 


FREDERICK WARNE AND COMPANY: 


Cousin Pons. 
Southey’s Life of We:'ey. 
Horace: The Odes, Epodes, Satires. 


FORDS, HOWARD AND HULBERT : 


Living Questions ; Studies in Nature and Grace. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY: 


New Materials for the History of the American Revolution. 


T. B. PETERSON AND BROTHERS: 
The Bridal Eve, 
Confessions of an Abbé. 
Miss Crespigny. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PUBLICATION AGENCY : 
English Culture in Virginia, 


FOWLER AND WELLS COMPANY: 


How to be Successful on the Road as a Commercial Traveller. 
An Object in Life, and How to Attain It. 


NEW YORK EVENING POST: 
Postal Dictionary. 


NEW IDEAL PUBLISHING COMPANY: 


Evolution of Animal Life. 
Evolution of Vegetal Life. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Portrait: (detached). 
Wilkie Collins. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH : 
Wilkie Collins, 302. 


MISCELLANY : 


Author and Critic, 301, 

Rondelet, 303. 

With the New Books, 303. 

The Sonnet, 305. 

The Dearest Book in the World, 306. 
An English Tribute to Mr. Whittier, 306. 
Sir John Lubbock, 306. 

Laleham, 307. 

Some Authors’ Full Names, 308. 

John Bright’s Taste in Literature, 308. 
The Author of ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks,” 308. 


Reviews: 


The Tramp at Home, 309. 

An Author’s Love, 309. 

Emerson in Concord, 310, 

Far in the Forest, 311. 

The Open Door, 312. 
Bureaucracy, 312. 

Micah Clarke’s Statement, 313. 
Lady Buiwer’s Vindication, 313. 
The History of Ancient Civilization, 314. 
Mr. Howells’s Farces, 315. 

Mr. Froude’s Irish Romance, 315. 
Greifenstein, 315. 

Indian Life, 316. 
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Booxs REcgIvVED, 329. 


Booxs ANNOUNCED, 329. 


=Miss Olive Schreiner’s new novel is almost finished 
and it is probable that the book will be brought out 
this summer or in the early fall. 


=M. Jules Barbey d’Aurevilly, one of the last, or the 
very last, of the French romantic writers of the time 
of Théophile Gautier and his gi/et rouge, has just 
died in Paris. 


=The lines (In Memoriam) prefixed by Lord 
Tennyson to the life of the late Dr. W. G. Ward by 
his son, issued recently in London, are as follows: 


Farewell, whose living like I shall not find 
—Whose faith and work were bells of full accord— 
My friend, thou most unworldly of mankind, 
Most generous of all Ultramontanes, Ward ! 

How subtle at tierce and quart of mind with mind! 
How loyal in the following of thy Lord! 


=The important work upon “ Black and White,” 
upon which Mr. Joseph Pennell has been engaged 
for several years, is now nearly completed. It will 
be the first systematic treatise on the subject ever 
published. 


=Sir Edwin Arnold is preparing for publication a 
volume entitled “In My Lady’s Praise;” being 
poems, old and new, written to the honor of his wife, 
and now collected for her memory. 
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The Wellesley School, 


Philadelphia. 


Boarding and Day, for Girls and Young 
Ladies. College preparatory and 
Academic Courses. Circulars on 
application to 

Rev. J. R. MILLER, 


1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Anderson’s Checkers. 


Complete Instructions and Rules for Playing 
Checkers or Draughts. [Illustrated with Diagrams, 
including all the standard games and their variations, 
and numerous problems with their solutions. By 
ANDREW ANDERSON. Revised edition. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the | 


Publishers. Send for complete catalogue. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 


18 ANN STREET. New York. 
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The Lothrop Magazines. 


WIDE AWAKE, 


The Best and Cheapest of the Young People’s Magazines. 


A new volume begins with June. Among its many attractions, will 
be “ Tue Five Litti_e Perpars FurtTHER On,” by Margaret Sidney, 
in continuation of the delightful history of the Pepper Family; a 
charming serial for girls, . Susan Coolidge, called “‘A LittTLe 
Knicut oF Lazor;” a bright society serial, ‘‘Sypi Farr’s Fair- 
NEss,” by that popular writer, Charles R. Talbot; ‘‘A Famous Bat- 
TimoRE DintnG Room,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison, with eighteen por- 
traits of the celebrated young society women of Washington’s time, 
known as ‘‘THE AmgrICAN CourT;” the important national series, 
“Tue CHILDREN OF THE Wuite Houvss,”’ profusely illustrated ; 
“STORIES OF THE Famous Precivus Stonss, by Mrs. Goddard 
Orpen; ‘“‘ Earty Days 1n THE Witp West,” by Jessie Benton Fré- 
mont; *f COOKERY IN THE Pusxic ScuHoots,” by Sallie Joy White, a 
series that will bring about cookery as a part of the regular school 
course, in thousands of schools. These, and numerous other bright, 
interescing, and instructive articles make up a most attractive table of 
Only $2.40 a year; 20 cents a number, 


FOR THE YOUNGER YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BABYLAND. 


This is the one magazine in the world for babies. 
year. 


|OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


A magazine for little folks beginning to read. 


THE PANSY. 


Edited by ‘‘ Pansy””"—Mrs. G. R. Acpen, Tue Pansyvis devoted 
to young folks from eight to fifteen years. Its contributions are 
among the best writers for young folks. {$1.00 a year. 


Only 50 cents a 


Only $1.00 a year. 


Specimens of the four Lothrop Magazines, 15 cents: of any one, 
5 cents. 





D. LotHRop CoMPANY, Boston. 





orstords 


Acid Phosphate. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E, N. HORSFORD. 
EsPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DyspPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUS- 


Descriptive Pamphlet 
Free. 


TION, HEADACHE, TIRED BRAIN, AND ALL DISEASES ARISING 
FROM INDIGESTION AND NERVE EXHAUSTION. 


This is not a compounded “ patent medicine,’’ but a preparation ot 
the phosphates and phosphoric acid in the form required by the 


system. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


It aids digestion without injury, and is a beneficial food and tonic for 
the brain and nerves. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only, and agrees with 
such stimulants as are necessary to take. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


CAUTION: 2¢ sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s’’ is printed on the 


label. All others are spurious. 


Never sold in bulk. 
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Any proper Book here or it will be got. 
Fair prices for Books, no odds what the common prices are. 
Those are the principles we run our Book Department on. 


We go wherever Books can be had to best advantage and take 
them in such lots as to get the best possible terms. Is it any 
wonder that our trade has grown and grown until 


We Sell More Books at Retail Than Any 


Other House in America? 


Throngs at some of the counters at almost any time during 
business hours. In holiday times we add and add to the Book 
Counter space, until a section nearly FIVE HUNDRED 
FEET LONG is given up to the business. Last December 
ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX Book Sales-persons 
were required to attend to the demands of the visitors. 

But it is not necessary to come to the Store to enjoy the 
privilege of our Book Department. Wherever there is a Post- 
office there is what is in effect a branch of our Book Store. A 
catalague of Books can be had for the asking. You can order 
whatever publication you care for, and know that you are only 
paying a reasonable price. 

The Wanamaker Price-List is a check on your bookseller, 
wherever you are. There is no guesswork about it. It puts 
Books on the basis of any other merchandise. 

That ‘isn’t what you find in the common run of bookstores, 
either in city or country. 

We are in better shape than ever to help you to Books— 
anybody’s Books. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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di who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- 
Ladies 

inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 
velopes to match (the old and reliable line). These 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extra Superfine 


tionery for their correspondence, should 


Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 


productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 


tints and surfaces. Manufactured and supplied to the 


trade only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


A JOLLY VOLUME. 


Fun from “ Life.” 


Oblong 8vo, boards, with novel and telling design 
in ink and gold, $1.00. 

Somewhat similar in general plan to ‘‘ The Good 
Things of Zzfe,” but composed of smaller illustrations, 
devoted more to pure Fuzz. 

It is intended to publish a volume of ‘‘ Fun from 
Life” each Spring, and a volume of ‘‘ Good Things of 
Life” each Fall. 


A CLEVER BOOK. 


The Last American. 


By J. A. MITCHELL, Editor of Zzfe. ‘A Frag- 
ment from the Journal of Khan-li, Prince of 
Dimph-yoo-chur and Admiral of the Persian 
Navy.’ With numerous clever illustrations by 
the author. Well printed, on good paper, and 
bound in dark blue cloth, stamped in inks and 
gold, with design representing the ruins of New 
York City, as seen from its harbor, by moonlight. 
16mo, $1.00. 


An amusing and satirical account of the adventures 
of a party of Persian explorers among the ruins of 
America, in the year 2951, A. D. 


Send for New Catalogue, containing full descriptions. Many new 
publications. Mention Book News. On receipt of 10 cts., this cata- 
logue and one of Fidelia Bridges’ colored Studies of Birds will be sent 
to any address, Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, or 
will be sent to any address (at publishers’ expense), on receipt of 
advertised price. Mention Book News. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Dealers in Works of Art, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





New Driving Map of Philadelphiaand Vicinity. Size28x 40. Pocket 
form, printed on thin, tough paper, $2.00. Also constantly on hand, 
Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map Cases and Spring Map Rollers of every de- 
scription. J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher, 26 South Sixth St., Philad’a. 


BOOK NEWS. 


For England’s Sake. 


| SEAU. 


| By act STATIONERS, 





WARNE & Co’s LIST. 


Vol. I of the 


FREDERICK 


Now ready, price 25 cents each ; 


VICTORIA LIBRARY. 


A New Series of Standard and Popular Works in all departments ot 


| Literature, to be issued at intervals in handy Pocket Volumes, well 
| printed and neatly bound in whole cloth, 


The Series will comprise Selected Works, in Poetry and Prose, from 
our Classic Literature, Biographies of Men and Women who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in Literature, Science or Art, including great 
Statesmen, Generals, Admirals, Explorers, Inventors, Philanthropists, 
etc.; Histories of Important Events and Epochs, Descriptions of 
i of Note and Interest; with occasional Volumes of approved 

iction, 


Vol. I. British Oratory. 


Containing six famous speeches, viz.: *“‘ Grattan on Irish Independ- 
ence,” ‘ Pitt on Union,” “‘ Peel on Corn Laws,” ‘ Bright on 
Reform,” “Jones on Democracy,’ ‘‘ Gladstone on Oaths.”’ 


The next volume will be 


Old English Dramas. 


THe Birtu oF MERLIN. Tuomas, Lorp CROMWELL. 


Just ready, in 12mo, cloth, handsome binding design, price, $1 00. 


° r ° 
Bird-Keeping. 
A practical guide for the management of Singing and Cage Birds. 
By C. E. Dyson, with woodcuts and colored plates. 


A new volume in “‘ The Chandos Classics.” In dark blue cloth, white 
label, r12mo size, price, 75 cents; or,in the new “ Roxburgh” 
style, cloth, gilt top, leather label, price, $1.00. 


Horace: the Odes, Epodes, Satires 
and Epistles. 


Translated by the most eminent English Scholars and Poets, includ- 
ing Ben j Saehey Milton, Dryden, Lytton, Conington, Sir Theodore 
Martin, and others. 


Light and Seasonable Reading in Paper Covers. 


A romance of the Camp and the Field. By Rosertr Cromig. 


12mo, neat. Price, 30 cents. 
Now ready, 12mo, neat paper cover, price, 30 cents, 


Paul Jones; a Nautical Romance. 


By ALEXANDER Dumas. A new copyright translation by Henry 
Llewellyn Williams. The new opera, ‘‘ Paul Jones,”’ now having 
a most successful run on the London stage, is founded on the above 
novel, 


In the “ Continental Library,” 12mo, paper cover, neat, 35 cents, 
@ new edition of 


Cousin Pons. 
By Baxzac. Translated by Philip Kent, B. A. 


Uniform with the above, price 35 centseach. ALIETTE, by Octave 
Feuittet. EDMEE (Les Dames de Croix Mort) by GEORGES OHNET. 
IRENE, by Cantacuzkng ALTIERI. HELENE, by Leon De Tin- 
HARLETTE, by author of Princess Wanda. ZYTE, by 
Hecror MA ot. 


Of all Booksellers, or mailed free on receipt of price, by the 
publishers. 


3 Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 





The 


Siberian 
and 
Polygrade 


Johann Faber 
Lead Pencils! 


| are the finest Pencils now made. They are USED and RECOMMENDED by 
Meissonier, Kaulbach, Von Piloty, Gab. Max and the most eminent 
artists in the world, and are without equal for SOFTNESS, SMOOTHNESS, 
| DEPTH OF COLOR and STRENGTH OF LEAD. 


For SALE 


and by QUEEN & Co., PHILADELPHIA, 


General Agents for the United States. 


DAILY WORDS—1889. 
86,500 sold annually. English, German, or Danish. 30 cents paper; 
40 cents cloth, THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 
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WRITERS, 


young and old, experienced and inexperienced, professional and | 


amateur, will be interested in 


THE WRITER, 


the successful Boston magazine for literary workers. It is the only 
— in the world devoted solely to explaining the details of 
iterary production, and it has come to be regarded as indispensable to 
all who write, or who are interested in literary work. THe WRITER is 
edited by a practical newspaper man, of long and varied experience, 
and all its articles, by well-known literary people, are practical, help- 
ful, timely, bright, and interesting. Its department ot Queries and 
Answers alone is worth to any reader many times the cost of the 
magazine. The department of Helpful Hints and Suggestions 
gives many ideas about saving and easing labor at the desk. The 
department of Literary Articles in Periodicals is the only published 
index of literary articles printed in the daily and weekly papers and 
in the magazines, and makes a file of THE Warren essential in every 
library. The bound volumes of the magazine make the best hand- 
bouks of journalism extant. 


The price of Tue Writer is 


Ten Centsa Number: One Dollar a Year. 


When ordering the magazine ask for a prospectus of 


The Writer’s Literary Bureau, 


which aids writers in finding the best market for their MSS., and 
serves as a medium between authors and publishers. It also gives 
honest advice and unprejudiced criticism of MSS. when desired. 
For full particulars address, naming Book News: 


THE WRITER, 


Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


No sample copies of The Writer 
are sent free. 


The Largest Afternoon Circulation in Philadelphia 

A large 8-page newspaper for one cent a copy, 
containing all the latest telegraphic and local news. 

The cheapest newspaper in the world. 

THE CALL prints more telegraphic and local 
matter than any other afternoon paper in Philadel- 
phia, besides devoting — of its columns to the 
Household, Cooking, and Fashions. 

THE CALL assists more people who are in need of 
Help and Situations through its Want Columns than 
any other afternoon paper, making a special rate for 
this class of advertisements. 

THE CALL publishes editions every hour from 
12 o’clock noon until 4.30 o’clock p. M., thus enabling 
it to gather all the latest news of the day. 

THE CALL circulates within a radius of 100 miles 


of Philadelphia the same afternoon of its publication. 
Its value as an advertising medium is unquestionable. 





All the leading advertisers in Philadelphia use its | 


columns daily. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
Can be obtained on application to persons who are 
authorized to receive advertisements for THE CALL, 
both daily and weekly issues. 
ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor of THE CALL, 
26 South Seventh St., Phila. 


THE WEEKLY CALL, 


Published every Saturday, 
Has a large circulation throughout the United States. 








Typewriter Headquarters 


Is the best place to buy a Writing Machine 
of any make, Instruments shipped with 
privilege of examination. The largest 

variety of instruments in the world, 

at very low prices. 

MACHINES RENTED 

out to any part of the U.S. 
Exchanging a Specialty. 
Typewriter supplies, attach- 
ments and novelties 
in abundance. 


Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. 


70 
Do not fail 


Broadway, to write 
N. Y. City. 


144 


La Salle St. 
Chicago. 


Marcus Ward & Co's 


= 


; ~ : 
=: GG ee 


STi ta 


Writing Papers and Envelopes maintain 
their high reputation for elegance and 
beauty of finish. 

They are invaluable for select, social 
and business correspondence, and can 
be obtained in various tints, surfaces 
and thicknesses. 

For sale by leading Stationers and 
wholesale only by 


Marcus Ward & Co., Limited, 


734 Broadway, New York. 
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THE IVERS & POND 
New Patent Sort SrTop. 


Makes Piano Practice inaudible, at the player’s will, outside his own room, 
at the same time preserving hammers and tone from wear of practice. 


Not being connected with the action, “ dip” and “ touch” are unchanged. 


Not being connected with the pedals, they can be used with it, either to 
sustain the tone or graduate it at will, almost to inaudibility. 














The tone, while being greatly lessened in volume, is not “ tubby ”’ but rich, 
freely vibratory and musical, its singing quality retained and giving a sense of 
distance, banishing the noisy, irritating effect of continuous practice near by. 






The ordinary tone of the piano is not affected except when the player 
chooses to operate the stop. 

We have other valuable improvements; our pin block and key bottom 
patents, based on the non-shrinking of wood endwise of its grain, being likened 
to the chronometer in the watch. 








No piano in the world compares to those containing these late patented 
inventions, and patents aside, no piano in the world surpasses ours; for they are 
made with the best intelligence, the best materials that grow or are wrought, with 
the best skilled labor in the world. And our best guarantee of this is that we will 
ship them on approval anywhere in the United States, to come back if not satisfac- 
tory after trial in your home, at our expense, for all railway freight, and we refer 
strangers to us to the Traders’ National Bank, of Boston, or Keystone National 
Bank, Philadelphia. 


We Take Old Instruments in Exchange, 


Allowing liberal values, and can give any reasonable accommodation in time to 
complete payments. 

Ninety-two page Illustrated Catalogue, with honest, practical, unbought 
testimonials and important information, mailed free to those naming Boox News. 















IVERS & POND PIANO CO.,, 


IIII CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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lable Talk for Fune.: Two 


Famous Historical Works. 





The June Number of Table Talk is 
Full of Seasonable Hints | Her Majesty’s Tower. 


for the housewife, intermingled By W. HEpwortH Dixon. A History of the 
Tower of London. Newedition. 2 vols. in one, 


with 47 illustrations. Royal 12mo, gilt top, cloth, 
$2.00; half calf, $3.50. 


TABLE T Al ie 1s “‘A monument of careful research which will endure in interest az 


long as the venerable mass of buildings remains the noblest pile in her 


with a variety of reading both 
entertaining and _ instructive. 


THE BEST. | Majesty’s realm.”— Boston Journal. 


THE CHEAPEST Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon. 

— — By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, 
THE MOST COMPLETE household his private secretary. Edited by Col. R. W. 
ein ae f Phipps. New iti ; 
magazine published, and no family that oar online eed Gc ae “ie ae 
values comfort and economy should be illustrations, and a full and accurate index. Four 
vols. 12mo, cloth, plain, $5.00; gilt top, $6.00; 
half calf, $12.00. 


° 5 . - ‘yole , > ers. : 
Subscription price, $1.00 per year. Single copies, 10 cts «If you want something to read both interesting and amusing, get 
the Mémoires de Bourrienne. These are the only authentic memoirs 
of Napoleon which have as yet appeared,’’—Prince Metternich. 


without tt. 


For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER, : 
ppnow Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


TABLE TALK PUBLISHING CO., 
402-404-406 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE 
IN AMERICA. 


Libraries Purchased. 


Being already recognized as the largest dealers in Old Books in the United 
States, we want all the old books we can find. If you have a large or small quantity 
of books you do not want, or if you have a library of any number of volumes, either 
as owner or executor, let us know, and we will call and examine them, whether in or 
out of the city, and we are always prepared to buy and pay the cash at once, whether 
it amounts to five dollars or five thousand. 


Watson's Annals of Philadelphia. 


Three Large Volumes for $5.00. 

Every person who is interested in the history of Philadelphia should have a copy 
of ‘The Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in the Olden Time,” by John F, 
Watson, enlarged, with many revisions and additions by Willis P. Hazard. It isthe only 
book that is an authority on the early history of our city. We have purchased the 
stereotype plates and copyright of this well-known book; made a new edition, 
three volumes, octavo, containing over 1700 pages, and upwards of seventy illustrations 
of old Philadelphia Landmarks, which we sell at five dollars, for the entire set of three 
volumes. It would be a desirable gift to any resident of Philadelphia. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. 9 South Ninth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


First Store below Market Street, 











Mind Your P’s and Q's. | 


And the three best P’s to mind are 


Miss 


ERABLOAS KITCHEN COMPANION. 


1 vol., crown, 8vo cloth or waterproof binding, 
$2.50. 

It isthoroughly practical.; it is perfectly reliable ; 
it is marvellously comprehensive ; it is copiously 
illustrated ; itis, in short, overflowing with good 
qualities, and is just the book that all house- 
keepers need to guide them. 


ARLOA’S NEW COOK ‘BOOK AND 
MARKETING GUIDE. 


I vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This is one of the most popular Cook Books ever 
printed, containing 1,724 receipts and items of 
instruction. The directions are clear and con- 
cise, and the chapters on marketing and kitchen 
furnishing very useful. 


- “ypereoeabes NEW COOK BOOK. 
Edition, 100,000, In a lithographed paper cover, 
30 cents, 
This marvellously cheap edition of Miss Parloa’s 
popular book places THE AUTHORITY on all 
matters pertaining to good living within the reach 
of everyone. Over 100,000 Parloa Cook Books 
have been sold. 


Seventeen Dollars per Hundred. 


Order through your jobber or direct of the publishers. 


ESTES & LAUCRIAT, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


More 


New 


Engrevings and Etchings, © Pictures, 


Autotypes, Photographs, etc. 


A fine viewof Harvard College, 
From the Charles River, an original etching, by W. Goodrich Beal. 
RIDGWAY KNIGHT'S latest: 
“CALLING THE FERRYMAN,” 
“QUEEN OF THE SWORDS.” 
ORCHARDSON’S Important Work. 
‘**THE KING’S HIGHWAY,” 
Original Etching by Bemly. 
“THE SILVER SEA.” 
AND > DAVID LAW. 
“ THE THREE GRA€GES.” ) 
MILLAIS’ “ OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY.” 


) 


«T = Se wah se 
‘The King’s Highway, 
one of the best of recent etchings by J. C. Bently. 
“ APPLE BLOSSOMS,” Thumann. 
«A SONG OF SUMMER,” Lander, 
A new Rogers’ Group, ‘‘ CHESS.” 
New PHOTOGRAPHS and AUTOTYPES. 
Easels of rew styles in LRON, Brass, Silver Plated, Hardwoods, 
Bamboo, etc. 
Tiles, Mirror Frames, Panels, etc., in ENGLISH FAIENCE. 
IRON ORNAMENTAL SMALL MIRROR FRAMES. 


. ~ ’ 
‘Morning Gray,” 
A very delightful etching, an original by Ansted. 
A fine acceptable BRIDAL GIFT. 
Among others may be named 
Wyllie’s “ HIGHWAY OF NATIONS,” 
| “ THE FLIGHT,” fac-simile. 
| “ THE BACCHIC DANCE,” Magrath. 


| ; 
Luke Fildes’ Latest Work, 


“SCHOOL DAYS,” engraved in Mezzotint by Bridgewater. 
Cabanel’s ‘‘ PORTIA,” a fine etching by Jaquet. 
“THE HAYMAKERS,” by Lhermitte. 
“ LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL,” Minster Towers, Chas, O.-Murray. 
‘“*THE MEADOW POOL,” P. MORAN, 
And many others, the finest and most attractive of ETCHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS, for choice WEDDING GIFTS. 


Picture Frames 
of all kinds, the best manufactured, and warranted in all respects. 
Every variety of style for PAINTINGS of all classes, PORTRAITS, 
decorative purposes, manufacturers and railroad cards, etc. 


CARD AND CABINET FRAMES 

in immense variety, and at all prices ; in woods of all kinds, velvet and 
plush, old dress material of the European Courts, Onyx, Tortoise Shel), 
Ivory and Brass, Sterling Silver, Rhinestones, etc. PORTES for 
cabinet and card pictures, holding any number. . 
PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 

The latest and best 

ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS, AUTOTYPES AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
All the ‘‘ ROGERS’ GROUPS,” 

Paintings carefully and artistically restored, cleaned and varnished. 


ES -S. EARLE. & SONS 


No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


JAM 





Therets ‘nothing miraculous about 
it. 

On the contrary, it is very ysimaple. 
Nevertheless, it does sound odd to 
hear that you can sit at ease at 
hore, and by a- few inhalations, 
‘cure yourself of desperate diseases. 

Still it is true ; and for - these 
reasons : °- 

I. You inhale blood food, pure 
and sweet ; - 

I. It is easily and instantly 
available ; 

II]. A quickened circulation 
carries it to every hungry need ; 

IV. It is appropriated and assim- 
ilated ; 

V. You get well. 

In this way you can be rid of 
Consumption, and along with it will 
go that tendency to _ Bronchial 
difficulty, your Catarrh, and what- 
ever Throat trouble you may have 
at the time. 

It is. simply: helping Nature to 
help you. 

This is Drs. Starkey and Palen’s 
Compound Oxygen’ Treatment 
precisely. 

Thousands have been cured by it. 

If you will drop them a postal, 
return mail will bring you, free of 
charge, a brochure of two hundred 
pages, anda list of those cured 
—telling what were the diseases 
removed—and where all these 
restored and revitalized people live. 

Address Drs. Starkey and Palen, 
No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
or call at the office. 
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